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THE WITNESSES, 





BY ALFRED WOOD, 





Day by day in the open meadows, 
The cowslips swing their bells of gold; 

And young leaves throng, like merry children, 
The forest windows grim and old. 


Day by day in the lower pastures, 
Heavier mists at twilight fall, 

The sheaves stand thick on short white stubbie, 
The peaches glow on the orchard wall. 


Day by day, over hill and valley, 
The snowflakes wing their passage slow, 


Cold white ghosts of the forest childron 
Deaa in the tangled brakes below, 


TRIED AS BY FIRE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “STRANGERS 8TILL,”’ 








“PRINCE AND PEASANT,” ‘“‘THE 
LIGHTS OF ROCKBY,’”’ “‘A 


WOMAN’SBIN,’”” ETC. 





CHAPTER XXV—(ConTINUED),. 


LAIR looked up as Austin greeted 
B him—looked up with that listiess, 


spiritiess glance which speaks s0 elo- 
.@qnentiy of wrecked hopes and conse- 
quent despair. 

“Well, Blair,’ said Austin, with his slow 
swnile, “Thought I should find you here! 
You’ ve dined, of course?’’ 

Blair thought a moment, asif he were 
trying to recollect. 

“No, I haven’t,’”’ be said. 

“No?’—cheertully. “Come and have 
some grilled bones with me?”’ 

“] hate grilled bones,’”’ was the listless 
response. 

Austin Ambrose laughed and dropped 
into a chair. 

“So do I, if it comes to that, but man 
must eat to live; but never mind the bones, 
Blair,” and he leaned forward, ‘‘you have 
seen the evening paper ?”’ 

“No,” said Blair, lighting 
which he had allowed to die out. 

“No! Then you don’t know that Spring- 
time has lost ?’’ 

“Has he?’”’ was the indifferent response. 
“Did I back him?’”’ and he passed his thin 
wasted hand over his forehead. 

Austin raised his eyebrows, 

“Did you back him? My dear Blair, 
what a question! Didn’t you tell me this 
morning to get what odds | could ?”’ 

“Yes, I remember,” said Blair, leaning 
back and gazing into the fire. ‘‘That’s the 
horse you thought so well of, isn’t it?’”’ 

Austin colored faintly. 

“Well, I don’t know. I would not put it 
exactly that way. ButI did think he had 
a chance, and I backed him myself for as 
much as I could afiord,’’ he said in a much 
lower tone than Blair had used, for he did 
not want the marquis and the colonel to 
hear them. 

“And he lost?” said Blair indifferently. 
“Well, somebody must lose,” and he sank 
back in his chair as if he were both weary 
and cold. 

‘‘] suppose the money is all right?—I 
mean that you have a balance at the 
bank !’’ said Austin. 

Blair nodded languidly. 

“] suppose so, Ob, yes, I think so,” he 
said carelessly. “If not, Tyler and Driver, 
will see to it.”’ 

Then be relapsed into his old attitude, 
and into the silence which bad become ha- 
bitual to bim. Presently be rose and ab- 
sently took two or three turns upand down 
the room. 


his cigar, 


mer self in bulk, but the stalwart fram 
was there still, and the marquis and Floyd 
watcDed Dim sadiy 





He was the shadow of bis for- | 


“Going home, Blair?’ said the colonel, 
in that tone of forced cheerfulness which 
we use towards a friend that has been 
stricken down by illness or a great sorrow. 

“Home ?”’ he said, with a little start and 
® suppressed shudder. “Good heavens, 
no! What should I do with the rest of the 
nigbt?” 

“It’s morning now,” said the marquis, 
with a yawn. “Why not go to bed, old 
man ?’’ 

“No, thank you,’’ said Blair, with a grim 
smile. “Why sbould | go to bed?” 

“Why, to sleep,” replied the young lord. 

“Yea, but I don’t sleep,” came the in- 
stant retort. ‘‘No, - think I’ll go down to 
the Green Table,’’ 

“Ob, bang the Green Table!”’ exclaimed 
the colonel, “What's the use of going to 
that beastly place ?’’ 

‘As for that, what’sthe use of going to 
any beastly place?’”’ said Blair, and he 
rang the bell and asked for his overcoat. 

“We'd better go with him, I suppose ?’’ 
whispered the marquis; and when the 
ftootman had helped Blair on with his coat, 
they got theirs and followed him; Austin 
walking by his side, his face calm and se- 
rene with its cool set smile, 

The tables at the gaming club seemed 
pretty well crowded, but Blair tound a 
chair presently and began to play. The 
marquis and Colonel Floyd stood bebind 
him with Auétin. 

Neither of the men had spoken a word 
to him, beyond returning his greeting as 
he entered the club, but now impelled by 
his anxiety on Blair’s account, the mar- 
quis addressed him. 

“J say, Ambrose, you know,” he inter- 
posed; “poor old Biair is going to the— 
de—devil, don’t you know !”’ 

Austin shook his head. 

“He was always very wild,” he said, in 
an undertone, without removing his eyes 
from Biair’s cards, 

“Wild! Yes; but not like this. What's 
come to him ?—what’s happened to him? 
He’s like a man half off his head, poor old 
chap. “Look how he’s playing now! Why, 
a child could beat him! I’ve heard there’s 
a lot of money in the family; but, hang it 
all, a gold mine couldn’t stand it !’’ 

Austin heaved a deep sigh. 

“J quite understand your feelings, my 
dear marquis; but what amI todo? It 
you think my poor friend is a man to be 
coaxed or managed, well, try it!’’ 

The marquis swore under his breath. 

‘s] will!” he said, and laying his hand 
on Blair’s shoulder, be said in an under- 
tone, ‘Old fellow, the luck is dead against 
you to nigh; throw the cards up and come 
away!" 

Blair turned as a man might turn from a 
dream, and looked up at bim. 

“Oh, is it you, Aldy? I beg your par- 
don. Want to go? All right, just wait 
till I have had another hand. The luck is 
against mé, as you say, but what does it 
matter?’ and be smiled. “The next beat 
thing to winning is losing, you know.”’ 

“You see!’ said Austin, in a low voice, 
“What isto be done? I have tried every- 
thing, but it is of no use,’’ then the mar- 
quis bent over Biair, and said: 

‘‘Are you coming my way, Blair? 1 am 
going now.” 

“No, I think not,” was the listless reply, 
“Going? Good-night.’’ 

The marquis and Colonel Floyd walked 
out of the club. 

“1 wonder what that fellow’s game is,’’ 
said the latter, ‘‘for, mark my words, Aldy, 
he bas a game; ail those sort of men have, 
Did you see his face when poor Biair 
lost ?”’ 


‘No, I was watching the carda,”’ said the | 


marquis. 
‘Well, 1 waar was watching 


palie-iaced iriend, and was sorrow 





bis face, then I don’t know joy when I see 
it. I don’t know what his game is, and I 
can’t even guess at it, but if be isn’t win- 
ning it, then I’m a Dutchman.” 

Blair played on until the daylight came 
in taint streaks through the Venetian 
blinds of the card room, and the hour of 
closing arrived. Then he rose as listless 
and weary, as unmoved and calm as when 
he sat down. 

“You bave lost?’’ said Austin, who still 
stood beside him. 

“Yea, I think so. Oh, yes, heavily.’’ 

“Heavily!” echoed Austin. “My dear 
Blair! And you have had a run of bad 
luck all the week ?”’ 

‘Yeu, luck has been against me,’’ Blair 
assented, and he beckoned to a footman 
who brought bim some champagne, 

**You don’t know how much you have 
lost 7’ continued Austin, watching him as 
he drank tne wine. 

“No, not exactly. I told them to send 
the I O T's to Tyler and Driver’a, Are you 
going now? I am afraid I have kept you.”’ 

“To Tyler and Driver’s!’’ said Austin, 
as he strove to keep pace with Blair's long 
strides, “My dear fellow, Tyler told me 
only yesterday that you had overdrawn 
your account, and that he did not know 
how to arrange! And that was before this 
loss on ‘Springtime!’ And there are those 
10 U's to-night! Good Heavens, my dear 
Biair, you will be utterly ruined !” 

Blair stopped and took out his cigar-case, 

“Got a light?’’ he said. “Never mind, 
I’ve found one. Ruined? Do they say 
that? Well, they ought to know;” and he 
laughed grimly. ‘‘So they say I am ruined; 
well, what does it matter? If { am broke, 
I am the only person to whom it will sig- 
nify. If 1 were a married man, now, and 
had a wife——’’ 

He stopped, and the hand that held his 
cigar quivered in the lamplight, as he con- 
tin ued: 

“But I haven’t you see. Ruined! Well, 
perhaps it isas well. What do fellows do 
when they go under, Austin? Why, go 
abroad, don’t they? I’ll go abroad. I’Il 
go to Boulogne, and bea billiard marker; 
or I’ll work my way out to Australia and 
turn cattle runner.”’ 

He stopped abruptly and looked up at 
the sky, now streaked with the red rays of 
the coming sun. 

“Oh, Austin, if I could only go to some 
place where [ could forget her! She 
haunts me!—haunts me day and night! 
Go where I will, do what I will, I see her 
betore me, just as she looked as she stood 
on tbe hill waving her hand the last morn- 
ing’’—his voice broke—‘“the last time I 
saw her. Oh, my darling, my darling !’’ 

He stopped with a great sob, then hur- 
ried on, drawing his hat over his eyes, 

Austin Ambrose watched him with keen 
scrutiny, much asasurgeon might watch 
the subject upon which he was experi- 
menting with saw and knife, 

‘‘Blair,’’ he said, panting a little, for his 
victim walked fast. “You should fight 
against this weakness. It is ruining you, 
body and soul, It is not fair to yourself or 
to your best friends. To me, for instance, 
or the earl.” 

“The earl!’ said poor Blair, with a bitter 
laugh. ‘What does he care?” 

“Orto Violet. Don’t be angry, now,”’ for 
Biair bad turned upon him almost sav- 
agely. “She is your friend, and you know 
it Why don’t you go and see her?”’ 

“Why? Because I can go and see no 
one!’ groaned the unbappy man. “TI teil 
you my lost darling haunts me continually. 
I see her so plainly sometimes that I can 
scarcely believe she is really dead !” 

Austin started, then smiled reassuring|y 
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man!’ he cried almost savagely. “Give 
me time !’’ 

They had reached Blair’s chambers now, 
and with a nod he turned and slowly 
mounted the stairs. 

Austin, left alone, leant against the 
lam p-post and, panting a little, lit a cigar, 
his cold gray eyes fixed upon the light that 
shone io Blair’s window. 

“You fool!’’ he muttered. ‘You simplo 
fool! I’ve got you in my net—and her, 
too! Give you time! Yes, you shall have 
time, but whether you take long or come 
quickly I have got you !”’ 

For a week after this Austin sew nothing 
of him; he was missed at his club, and— 
very much—missed at the Green Tables. 
Noone could tell where he had gone, bat 
in truth he was wandering, with a knap- 
sack on his back, through an out-of the-way 
part of the country, solitary and compan- 
ienless save for bis own sai thoughts. 

At the end of the week Violet Grabam 
was sitting moodily by the fire, thinking of 
bim and ofthe dark mystery of Margaret 
Hale's death, wondering whether all her 
passionate desires would be tulfilled, when 
the footman opening the door, quietly an- 
nounced: 

“Lord Leyton.” 

She started to her feet, the blood cours- 
ing tbrougb-her veins: then, suddenly re- 
membering Kustin’s advice, sank down 
again, and, looking over her shoulder, 
said, in a low and rather langui@ voice: 

“Oh, is that you, Blair ?’’ 

Blair was very much relieved by the 
manner oft his reception. He had expected, 
and dreaded, a fuss, and he was gratetul to 
her tor sparing bim. 

‘You, it is I,’’ he said, taking her hand, 
which trembled a little for all her efforts 
to keep it steady. “You didn’t expect to 
see me. I ought to have called betore, but 
—’’ he hesitated and iooked down, as 
men do who are bad at excuses, 

“But you are given to leaving undone 
what you sbould do, and doing that which 
you should leave undone!’’ she said, with 
asott laugh. ‘Ot course, 1 am glad to seo 
you. Come nearer the fire. It is an awful 
evening, isn’t it?’ 

‘Beastly !’’ he said, as he drew his chair 
up to the fire, 

“You are just in time for tea. 
have lights ?’’ 

“No,” be replied, “uniess you want 
them. I like this firelight.’’ 

‘It is rather cozy,’’ she said. ‘I am fond 
of it myself. Will you ring the bell?”’ 

He rang the bel!, and the servant brought 
in the tea-tray, with its little silver kettle, 
and placed it upon the small table near 
by. 

"The fire burned brigftly, the kettle sang, 
the richly yet tastefully furnished room 
was redolent of luxurious comlort, and 
poor Blair nestled into his chair, and 
thought of the “‘beastly’’ weather outside, 

Violet stole a glance at him as she busied 
herself with her tea-making, and a sharp 
pang sbot through ber as she saw in the 
firelight the pale, haggard face, which she 
had last seen #o bright and careless, 

She was about to say, ‘You have been 
very ill, haven’t your?” but onoe again 
she remembered Austin’s caution, and, in- 
stead, she said: 

“W here have you been, Blair?’’ 

He started and roused himself. 

“Lately, do you mean?” he said, look- 
ing at the fire still. “I have been wander- 
ing about Somersetshire.’’ 

‘Wot shooting with a party ?’’ 


Shall we 


‘*No,’’ be answered; ‘‘I have been alone! 
Just tramping round to—to kill time, | 
have been rather seedy, you know, but [ 
am aii right now,’ he added q Kly, as 
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“You don’t take any care of yourself, 
Blair,” she said lightly, though her soul 
was filled with bitterness at the thought 
that it was the loss of that “other woman” 
which bad wrought such havoc with him. 
“Here is your tea; I think I remember 
how you like it.” 

“It is firet-rate,”’ bo said. 
used to make good tea, Vi.” 

The color mounted to her face at the 
sound of the jamiliar name, How long it 
was since she bad heard bim ure it. 

“Did If It is about the only thing I can 
do properly.” 

Then she went on talking in a light and 
cheerful tone, the sort of talk that exacts 
almost nothing from the listener: gossip 
about places and people he knew, tbe inst 
scandal of the five o’clock teas, pleasant 
chat, to which he oould listen or not, just 
as he chose, 

And Biair did not listen all the time, vut 
sat looking at the fire, with bis teacup in 
his band, and marveling in a dreamy fash- 
jon at the faithfulness of women. 

This girl—the most hunted heiress in 
London, pretty, accomplished, every way 
desirable, whom he had neglected, almost 
deserted —received bimas if he had been 
most devoted and steadiast. It was won- 
derful! 

His beart smote him, and he felt drawn 
towards her in a curious kind of way. 

After all, it is to the women men go when 
trouble amites them, There is no heart so 
tender, nO sympathy so sure as that of a 
wounan. 

W hata brute he had been not to come 
near her all this time! he thought, and un.- 
der the impulse of seif-reproach he felt in- 
clined to tell her all, 

“Vi,"" he said abruptly, breaking into 
the middle of some story she was telling 
him, 

“Welll’ she said, turning her face to 
him with a sudden light in her eyes, a light 
of hope and expectancy. 

“I want to tell you,” he said, passing his 
hand across bis brow, ‘“‘you know I have 
been in trouble lately. You may have 
beard something of it from Austin——” 

“From Austin Ambrose?” she said. “No, 
Why should he tell me?” 

“J didn’t know, I thought perhaps he 
would. Vi, I have had a rough time of it 
—a very rough time of it. I don’t think 
any man has suffered more than I have 
during these last few montha,’’ 

He leant forward in his chair and put up 
his hand, #0 that it hid his face from her. 

‘*Tell me, Blair,’’ she said. ‘Poor Blair!’ 
and stretching out her hand she laid it, 
softly as a feather, upon his, " 

Something in her voioe, or perhaps it 
was the touch of her hand, reminded him 

of Margaret 80 keenly that he shuddered 
and bis face turned white. 

She felt the shudder and her acute sense 
saw the danger. 

“Stop, Blair,’”’ she murmured. ‘Per- 
hape it is better that you should not tell 
me. Whatever it is—and it must have 
been something terrible—it will be well 
that you should forget it; and you won’t 
forget it any the sooner by talking of it! 
No don’t tell me! But I am very sorry, 
Blair, very -—very.’”’ 

Her face paled, and har lips, which were 
very close to his face as sabe bent forward, 
quivered, 

‘‘] think I would go through a great deal 
to save you from pain, Blair. Weare such 
old triends, are we not?” 

“Yos—yes,” he said brokenly, and he 
put out his band, and took hers and pressed 
it. “Yes, you were always good to ne— 
too good, Vi. 1 don’t deserve that you 
should be so kind now, after leaving you 
all this time !’’ 

“Never mind that,’’ she murmured, and 
ber voice was soft and tender as only a 
woman's can be to the man she lovea 
“Don't let us think of that. I will be as 
you like, Biair.’’ 

The poor tellow’s wounded heart was 
aching: his strength, mental and physical, 
broken down by illness and the long and 
dreary tramp; something suspiciously like 
tears shone in his eyes, and he raised her 
hand to bis lips in speechless gratitude for 
her kindness and gentisness. 

“Ob, not my hand, dear!” she murmured 
soitiy, and slipping down at bis knees, she 
put up ber lips, 

Blair bent down and kissed her, as he 
waa bound todo. He could not have done 
otherwise, and by that kiss he sealed his 
fate, And yet, even as he gave it, the 
sweet face of Margaret rose as plainly be- 
fore him asifit were she and not Violet 
Graham who knelt at his feet 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
ARGARET went to her beautiful euite 
of rooms that night with a be ating 


heart and a mind sorely troubled 


Prince Rivani had proposed to her. 

It had come so unexpectedly that it over- 
whelmed ber. 

There area: great many princes in Italy, 
they are commoner there thaa with us, but 
still « prince is always « prince, and 
this one was amongst the best and highest 
of bis order. 

Margaret had not dreamed that he would 
have condescended to bestow more than a 
passing and triendly thought upon the un- 
known English woman who dwelt in his 
house as a governess and companion to bis 
sister. 

And now, quite suddenly, without pre- 
paration, be had asked her to be his wife! 

1t seemed incredible, but it was only too 
true; and what was she to do? 

It would bave been bad enough had she 
been an ordinary Englishwoman, and ner 
insignificance a poverty the only drawback ; 
but ber position was not so good as that 
even. 

There was a biot upon her escutcheon 
which made it impossible to be the wife ct 
any honest man, however humble he may 
be, least of all the wife of so great a manas 
Prince Rivani. 

She bad so completely buried all thought 
of love in the tomb of the past, that it had 
never occured to ber that a man might tall 
in love with her, and now, as she stood be- 
fore the giass and looked dreamily and 
sadly at her face, she was bound to admit, 
and that without vanity, that ahe was beau - 
tiful; but how beautiful, how supremely 
lovely, she herself did not guess. 

But now what was she todo? Improba- 
ble and unlikely as it seemed, Prince Ri- 
vani bad fallen in love with her, and asked 
her to be bis wife, and, as it was simply im- 
possible thatsene should marry him, and 
there was only one course open for her; she 
muat leave the villa, and Florence, and at 
once, 

She sighed deeply as the conviction was 
forced upon her. 

Sbe had been, after a fashion, almost 
happy; she bad been at peace at any rate 
with these great people, who had lavished 
their kindness upon her and won her grati- 
tude and love, 

And now she must go! Must leave the 
kind old lady who, with all her stateliness, 
had ever been tender tothe unknown Eng- 
lish girl; leave Florence who loved her 
with ali the warmth of her young unscathed 
beart! 

She sighed again, and pening the win- 
dow looked out at the night, or rather 
morning, for midnight had passed some 
hours since, and as she did so the faint per- 
fume of a cigar floated up to her, and she 
saw the tall figure of the prince walking to 
aud tro on the terrace beneath. 

He, too, was sleepless, and thinking of 
her! She closed the window quietly and 
was beginning to undress, when there 
came a knock at the door and the Princess 
Florence entered. e 

For the first time Margaret was not glad 
to see her, but Florence unsuspectingly 
raninand put her arm round the white 
shapely neck. 

“Ob, forgive me, dear!” she murmured, 
with the impulsive enthusiasm of her age. 
“But I could not go to sleep until I came 
and told you how gled I am!” 

“Giad?’’ said Margaret, flushing quickly, 
and tossing the jong tresses of silky hair so 
that they hid her face, 

“Yes, glad!” repeated Florence joyously. 
“Why, you dear, sly girl, you are not 
going to be so wicked as to pretend that 
you don’t know what has happened?” 

“What bas happened?” said Margaret, 
her tace all aflame tor a moment, then 
growing pale. 

“I mean your great success to-night!’’ 
said the girl sinking at Margaret’s feet and 
leaning ber bead against her knee, ‘] 
can’t sleep for thinking of it! The countess 
says she remembers nothing like‘it; itis not 
only the picture, which was quite enough 
to make you famous, but yourself, dear— 
yourself! Isn’t it almost too unfair for one 
person to be so lovely and bewitching and 
also so clever?”’ 

Margaret forced a smile and smoothed 
the girl's rather rough locks, 

‘are you making fun of me, princess?’’ 
she said pleasantly, and yet a little sadly. 

The princess looked up at her amazedly, 
then uttered an exclamation. 

“Then it really is true that you don’t 
know that you have caused such a sensa- 
tion?’ she exclaimed. “Why, dear, it was 
a furore, it was a ‘Vent, vids, vici,’ as our 
ancient emperor said. Do you know that 
directly you left the salon everybody fell 
to talking about you, though they had done 
that while you were there under pretence 
of talking about your picture. They all 
talked about you as if you were something 





that had dropped out of the akies, and we 
Rivanis were lucky to own the particular 


spot of earth upon which your divinityship 
descended.” 

Margaret langbed softly. The girl’s en- 
thusiasm amused her, though it was hon- 
est enough. 

“You may iaugh, but let me tell you, 
you quiet little woman, that your name 
will be ringing all through Italy before the 
week is out!”’ 

“I sinoereiy trust not,” said Margaret. 

“Oh, but it will!’ retorted the princess, 
“Signor Aliero is going to send your pio- 
ture to be exhibited, and he will 
the admiration he feels for it all through 
Rome; aod Rome—which is the art-centre 
of the world—will spread it through Eu- 
rope, and you will be famous! And then 
people will ask what the artist is like, and 
the countess and all those whose hearts 
you won to-night will tell whata lovely 
and charming girl you are, and you will 
have the wurid at your feet!” 

“You talk nonsense very eloquently, 
princess,”’ said Margaret gently. 

“fsit nonsense? That is good! 
tell Ferdinand.”’ 

“Ferdinand—the prince!’ said Marga- 
ret. 

*Yes,’’ Jaughed Florence, ‘For if it is 
nonsense, it is his nonsense, for I heard 
him say it after you left the room; and he 
said it almost gravely, as if he were sad 
rather than otherwise. Now, should he be 
sad?’ she went on, looking up at Marga- 
ret’s face thoughtfully. 

‘‘Ian’t it rather too late for guessing rid- 
dles, dear?” suggested Margaret. 

‘Late! Who could sleep after such a 
night?” exclaimed the princess, with the 
sublime contempt for repose belonging to 
her age. ‘‘Why should he be aad, dear? I 
know he admires you, for when the count- 
ess asked him if he thought you pretty— 
Pretty! What impertinence!—he smiled 
and said ‘No!’ and he meant that he 
thought you more than pretty—lovely!”’ 

“Do you think it is quite fair to construe 
his thoughts?’ said Margaret. 

“Oh, everything is fair in love and war 
——’’ she stopped suddenly and looked up 
at Margaret, and her face flushed eagerly. 
“Oh! Do you know, a thought has struck 
me. Only think, if Ferdinand should——”’ 
she stopped, and clasped Margaret round 
her waist. “Why, I believe he does al- 
ready! Ob, dear! It seems almost too 
good to be true! But fancy if you should 
some day become my real sister!’’ 

Margaret’s tace crimsoned, then grad- 
ually grew pals and strained, 

“Princess,” she said slowly, “never jest 
on such a subject again—for my sake and 
your own.” 

Gently as the words were spoken, they 
frightened the young girl. 

“On, what have I said!’ she murmured. 
‘““Wasit very wicked?” and her lips began 
to tremble. 

Margaret forced a smile, and caressed 
the rumpled bair tenderly. 

“A philosopher who was also a wit once 
declared that a thing was worse than 
wicked, it was absurd!” she said; ‘‘and that 
is alao my answer, and now go to bed dear, 
or you will appear at the breakfast table 
and frighten ail your friends, for they will 
think they see the ghost of the Princess 
Florence. 

The girl saw that her incautious speech 
had struck some discord in her dear triend’s 
heart, and, kissing her penitently, stole 
from the room. 

“Yes!’ said Margaret to berself, “I must 
leave them —I must go into hiding: again. 
Oh, Blair, Blair, you have not only ruined 
my past, but blighted all my future! It is 
not only that no one can visit my heart 
again, but you made even peace impoasi- 
ble!’’ 

Meanwhile the prince strode up and down 
the terrace smoking his cigar, and glancing 
now and again up at the windows of the 
room which contained the gir! he loved. 

Prince Rivani, the (iescendent of a noble 
race, was young, handsome, a tavorite at 
Court, a gailant officer, a popular young 
man all around, yet be was neither vain 
nor a fool—-which is singular. 


To say that he had fallen in love with 
Margaret the first time he saw her, when 
he nearly rode her down would be to say 
too much; but when she came to live at 
the villa, and he saw her day by day, her 
beauty, ber grace, and that sweetness 
which is given to so few women, but which 
she possessed so abundantly, grew upon 
him, till he woke one day to find that his 
heart had left him, and that he loved the 
young English girl of whose past he knew 
—notbing!’’ 

King Cophetua and the beggar girl is a 
very pretty story, and no doubt the king 
was very happy with his bride for a time, 
but the story does not go on to tell us that 


I will 





they were happy ever afterwards, and as 
a matter of fact we conclude that the mon. 





arch who marries a beggar maid commits 
a remarkably rash act. Such matches are 
not always bappy ones. 

Prince Rivani knew that he was expected 
to marry a lady of his own rank, or at any 
rate, of his own class, 

He knew that there were at least half a 
dozen beautiful women at the Court, trom 
whom he might choose a wife, and trom 
whom he would be expected to choose 
one. 

“To marry beneath him,” would, if it 
did not quite break her heart, make his 
mother, the very unbappy, and 


He #as a geontieman, and he was not a 
fool, go he went off to Court determined to 
cure himself of the passion which had 
assailed him, and to forget the lovely 
English girl with the sad look in the dark 
eyes, and the sweet smile which made him 
long to keep it on her face for ever. 

It was a task beyond his strength, this 
forgetting her, but be had hoped tbat he 
was out of danger, when he returned and 
lo!l—discovered that her love had too firm 
a hold upon his heart to be rooted out. 

The girl he bad left unknown and of lit- 
tle account in the world, had suddenly, in 
a night, become famous! 

The glamor of her beauty, which had 
80 affected even strangers, exercised a tas- 
cination for him, and he had spoken and 
avowed his love. 

And she had refused him—or something 
lixe it. It was this retueal he was ponder- 
ing over as he paced up and down, smok- 
ing cigar after cigar, long after the rest of 
the villa was hushed in quietude, if not 
repose, 

Should he accept her refusal? No he 
would not, he could not! She had become 
part and parcel of his very life; all his 
thoughts centered in her. 

At night he lay awake and called up her 
face; at day he thought of and longed tor 
her. And tolose her at her word! She 
had said “No,’”’ because he had startled 
her. 

He had been too sudden and too abrupt! 
—the very first night of his return to the 
villa. He should have awaited and pre- 
pared her by his attentions for the avowal 
he bad sprung upon ber last night. 

No, he would not relinquish the bope 
which made lite sweet to him 80 easily; be 
would win her even against herselt it need 
were. 

So, with one more glance at the window, 
the prince went to bis rooms, to lie awake 
and watch the dawn creeping over the fair 
city which his race had helped to make ii- 
lustrious, 

Margaret did not appear at the breakfast 
tabie, but her absence was not commented 
on, for it was understood by all that the 
Villa Capri was Liberty Hall, and that 
each guest was left to come and go as,be or 
she pleased. 

So they made up for her absence by talk- 
ing of her as they had talked of her the 
preceding night. 

They were all curious, highly curious, to 
know something about her; but the signora, 
when appealed to smiled her serene swile, 
and shook her head. 

“I can’t tell anything about her,’’ she 
said; ‘‘l have never asked her for her con- 
fidence. Sheis a lady and that is suffi- 
cient tor me.” 

And they remained silent, for they could 
scarcely be so rude as to suggest that what 
sufficed for the signora did not satisty them! 

The guests dispersed after breaktast, the 
ladies to the boudoirs and music room, the 
gentlemen tothe armory tor their guns, 
for ashooting expedition had been planned 
for that day. 

The prince, asin duty bound went with 
it, thought he would far rather have re- 
mained at home in his study to think of 
Margaret. 

They returned in time to dress for din- 
ner, and the prince who seemed tired, 
went straight to his sister’s room. 

“Oh, is it you Ferdy?” she said; “you 
have just come in time to ooil up this plait 
forme, My maid has run off to Miss Les- 
lie’s room; she is always so anxious to de- 
sert me for her. They are all alike—the 
servants, I mean; I think they worship 
her!” and she laughed withja poor imita- 
tion of a pout. 

The prince gathered up the piait of shin- 
ing hair and kissed it with orotherly aftec- 
tion as he attempted to arrange it. 

“They all love her do they?”’ he said; 
“and you, too, Florrie, eh?’’ 

“And you, too, Ferdy, eh?’’ she retorted, 
glancing round at bim wickedly. 

He did not flush, but met her gaze stead- 
ily. 

“And I, too, Florence,” he said gravely. 

“Ob, ferdy,” she exclaimed, clapping 


her hands,“‘I am so glad!—I am so happy! 
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I thought it was so, but I only thought! 
And—oh, I don’t know what to say!—and 
when are you going to tell her?’ she de- 
manded impetuously. 

“] have told her,” he said quietly. 

“And—oh!” for she read the result in 
his eyes. 

“Never mind,” he said gently; “all is 
not lost yet. But do not speak of it—least 
ofall to her. Have you seen her to-day— 
bas she been down?”’ 

“I have seen her, but she has not been 
down. She has kept her own apartments, 
and has been working; and yet only a very 
little, I thing. Ob, Ferdy, it can’t be be 
cause she doesn’t love you; that’s impossi- 
bie!” 

“Thank you,”’ he said, forcing a smile. 
“You will thrive at Court, Fiorrie.”’ 

“But it can’t be! There must be some- 
thing else—somebody elsel’’ 

His face grew pale and his lips con- 
tracted, and he opened his lips as if to 
speak, but he remained silent for a mo- 
ment, then said: 

“I must dress, or I shall be late,” and 
left the room. 

On the way he passed the door of Marga- 
ret’s painting room, and as he did so the 
princess’s maid came out. She started and 
stepped back with acurtsey, leaving the 
door open. Margaret came to the door to 
say something to the mald, and seeing the 
prinoe, stopped short. 

For a moment they looked at each other 
without saying anything, then he bowed 
and drew a little nearer, and as the servant 
sped noiselessly away, said in a low voice, 
full of respect and reverence: 

‘Miss Leslie, will you forget what I said 
last night? No, not forget, but remember 
that I will not speak again without your 
permission?”’ 

Margaret inclined her head. 

“You are my mother’s guest, as well as 
the woman I love, and | will keep the si- 
lence you commanded! You will honor 
us with your company at table?” 

Margaret could find no words, but she 
inciined her bead in assent, and the prince, 
with a low bow, which seemed as eloquent 
of gratitude and worsbip as the most ar- 
dent words could have been, lett ber. 

That, night, while the rest gathered 
round her, vying with each other for a 
word or a smiie, the prince kept away trom 
her side. Only twice did he address her: 
onceto bring hera tan when the room 
grew hot; and the second time, to lay a 
shawl by her side when, the windows hay. 
ing been opened the temperature changed 
too rapidly. 

The days glided on. Fresh additions 
were made to the party, but Margaret’s 
popularity did not decrease, 

Fame, that bad been prophesied for ber, 
came, for her picture had been exhibited. 

The great Aitero had expressed his ad- 
miration, and her name was ringing 
through Rome as that of the coming 
artist. 

And through it ali Margaret's heart was 
haunted by heavy trouble, Day alter 
she met the prince and his conduct to- 
wards her was the same, 

But though he refrained from paying her 
marked attention, it was evident to her 
and Florence—who watched him—that he 
was continuaily thinking of her. 

Others might flock round her with the 
ready flattery of their ready tongues, court- 
ing the young girl whose picture had be- 
come famous in the world of art, and ner 
beauty the theme in the werld of fashion, 
but it was he who now and again stood 
with extended band to heip her into the 
carriage or place some choice blossoms near 
her plate. 

No woman, daughter of Eve, could be 
insensible to;devotion such as this; it would 
have touched a heart of stone, and Marga. 
ret’s heart was anything but stony. 

She scarcely exchanged three words a 
day with him, but she tound herself look- 
ing towards bim when he spoke to others, 
and meeting bis gaze, which seemed to be 
always wandering towards her, her own 
eyes would fall, and her lips tremble, 

Get away she must, and yet how? Night 
after night she lay awake trying to frame 
some excase which would withstand the 
entreaties of the signora and Florence; and 
and she decided to remain until the party 
broke up and the prince returned to the 
Court, and then she would vanish——for 
ever! 

The last night arrived. The party had 
been out on the hilis, and returned with 
the gaiety ofapirits which the English—alas 
—know nothing of. 

The great banqueting hall was brilliant 
with light, and the guestsin their magni- 


ficent costumes and gorgeous uniforms 
gave additional splendor to the decorations 
of the hal! 

Margaret stole down to the drawing room 





| 


a few minutes before the gong sounded, 
and her advent was the signal fora crowd 
of courtiers to throng round ber. 

“J should think you would be glad when 
we are gone!”’ said one, a white-haired vet- 
eran who seemed to find it impossible to 
leave the side of the quiet English girl, 
with her sweet smile and rare eyes, ‘I 
know you artists so love quiet, and we 
make such a noise, do we noi? Alas! we 
shall be quiet enough to-morrow, tor we 
shall be far away from the dear villa, and 
thinking of you——”’ 

“Please include me, count,” said the 


He made a bow. 

“] spoke collectively, of course,”’ he said, 
amidst the general laugh, nvt a whit die- 
composed, ‘If you knew how dreary you 
make the Court after your villa, and how 
we pine after yoo all!’ he said with a sigh. 
“Why I do declare, to-day, if it had not 
been for an eflort which becomes a duty, 
we should most of us be in tears. 1 
missed everything I shot at, did I not, 
prince? Bat bab! I must not appeal to you, 
for you were as bad. Indeed, I do not 
know what has come to you lately; you 
have lost your own altogether’”’ 

“That is true,” said a young attache; 
‘and Rivani used to be the best shot among 
us, the best 1 know, except Blair Leyton.”’ 

The prince was standing beside Marga- 
ret, showing her some photographs of Rome 
which be had sent for, and was paying no 
attention to the general conversation round 
him, 

“This is St. Peter’s,’’ he wassaying, when 
suddenly Bilair’s name smote upon ber 
ear. 

She looked up pale as death, and the pho- 
tograph fell from ber hand to the floor. 

Half a dozen hands were outstretched to 
recover it, but the prince stooped and 
picked it up, and stood in front of her as a 
acreen. 

“Are you ill?” he asked in a low voice; 
but Margaret did not hear him. She sat, 
leaning torward a little, ber face deadly 
white, her eyes fixed upon the young at- 
tache. 

The prince took upa fan and unobtru- 
sively fanned her, his fine eyes fixed on 
her face. 

She did not seem as if she were about to 
faint, but ratner as if she had talien into a 
trance, bd 

“Biair Leyton?’ said the count. “Blair 
Leyton?” and at every repetition of the 
name atremulous quiver passed rapidly 
over Margaret's white tace. 

“Yes, Viscount Leyton, the Karl of Fer- 
rers’ nepbew. Surely you remember him, 
general?’ 

“Oh, yes,” said the count. I had forgot- 
ten forthe moment. Yes, yes! He was a 
good snot. One inathousand. I was with 
him in the Biack Forest—and in England, 
too, A wonderful shot. A wondertul 
young man, too,’’ he added; then, as some 
reminiscence occurred to him, he warmed 
into enthusiasm. “A fine specimen of 
an English sporteman. I do not think I 
ever saw @ young man ride as he rode. It 
was in one of the English hunting coun. 
ties; and he was riding a perfect demon of 
a horse. There wasno other man on the 
field who would have got into the saddle, 
and yet this young lord rode him as if he 
were a lady’s paifrey. I saw him jump 
—’’ he stopped and smiled. ‘I am afraid, 
my dear signora, you would not believe 
me if I were to tell you! It was a tremen- 
dous jump, and to miss it meant a broken 
limb—or a broken neck!” 

He paused, and Margaret, who had been 
fighting against the terrible effect the mere 
mention of Blair’s name had worked upon 
her, recovered, and, with a sigh, withdrew 
her eyes from the speaker and looked up 
at the prince. 

“Are you better?’ he murmured, atill 
screeniug her from the rest, and aflecting 
to examine tLe costly fan he held. 

“I]—I am quite well,’’ she said, looking 
down. ‘It must have been the heat.’* 

“Doubtiess,’’ he said. “I will see the 
dining-room is cooler. 

The gong sounded at the moment, and 
he bad to leave her and give his arm to the 
countess, but Margaret heard him give di- 
rections to the servants respecting the din- 
ing-room windows. 

Tne dinner proceeded. Her chair was 
placed within about six of his at the bottom 
of the tabie, and sometimes he would lean 
forward and say a few words; but to-night, 
although he watched her with that tender 
scrutiny of which Love teaches us the se- 
cret, he sala nothing. 

And she sat silent, not listening to the 
talk around her, but thinking of that past 
which Blair’s name had recailed a 
vividly 

The splendid room, the brilliant 


pany, faded f 





from her sight, and in their 


place rose the garden at Leyton Court, 
and in the moon rays stood close by her 
side the man who even then, as she thought, 
was p!otting her ruin! 

Suddenly she beard his name again. It 
was the old general, who, apparently, could 
not forget the young Englishman who had 
taken the big jump. 

“Has anyone seen Viscount Leyton 
lately?’ he inquired. 

bad a piece of bread in her 
hand, and was breaking it, but the prince 
saw her hand fall, and her fingers close 
over the bread with a convulsive clutch. 

“IT saw him when I was in London a 
month ago, count,’’ said one of the young 
men. 

“Indeed! And is he as strong and cheer- 
ful as aver? Dear me, I remember him 
singing a song—a stupid sort of a song; but 
he sang it with that lighthearted chic which 
the French pride themselves on, but which 
one sees oftenest in the English.” 

“Blair Leyton wasn’t very light-hearted 
when I saw him /ast,’’ said the young man. 
“He was awlully changed. He'd been ill, 
so they said, and very unlucky, too, Some- 
thing had gone wrong with him, I tancy; 
an ‘affection of the heart,’ 1 suppose, Your 
Englishman, when he loses his mistress, 
invariably takes to drink or gambling. 1 
don’t fancy Blair would sink to the for- 
mer, 80 I imagine he had been going In for 
the latter. You know the Green Table 
Club, general?’ 

The count made a signifieant grimace, 
and executed something very like a wink, 
and the young man nodded significantly. 

“Poor fellow, he was always reckless 
and careless, but lately they say he was 
positively desperate. He must have been 
living pretty bard, for he is fearfully al- 
tered; tha mere shadow of his old self; and 
you know whata splendid tellow he was, 
general?’’ 

“Ah, yes,”’ assented the old soldier, “I 
thought when I saw Lim that I would give 
agreut deal to have him in my brigade. 
And he was so broken and altered, you 
say?’’ 

“Oh, terribly. I heard, too, that he had 
lost nearly all his property. He had a 
great deal in hisown right, in addition to 
bis heirdom of the Ferrers property.”’ 

“It is a dreadful thing to see a man so 
richly endowed go to the dogs in that fash- 
ion,’’ said the general, who bad borne any- 
thing but a character tor steadiness in his 
youth. 

A smile went round the table, and the 
man, toclose the subject, remarked: 

“Oh, I hope the dogs will be disappointed 
yet. There was a rumor of a match be- 
tween Blair and the great beiress, Miss 
Violet Graham; but I can’t vouch for the 
truth of it, seeing I got it trom a man, 
whose word I wouldn’t hang a dog on— 
Austin Ambrose,” 

“Austin Ambrose, a man with a face like 
a mask, and a trick of looking over your 
head while be is talking to you?” said the 
general. “Oh, yes, | remember him He 
was alwaya with Lord Leyton.”’ 

“And is still,’ said the young man. 


[TO BB CONTINUBD. | 
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A CLEVER SWINDLE —Some clever ras- 
cal in London, so it is narrated, advertised 
that he would, on receipt of sixpence in 
stamps, return to the sender one shiiling. 
The advertisement was published promi- 
nently enough to attract considerable at- 
tention, and it naturally excited remark. 
To most persons it seemed a very transpar- 
ent humbug, too silly to be called a fraud, 
but there were a few curious people who 
deterinined to see whether the advertiser 
was a crank or whether he had some game, 
80 they sent on their sixpencea, 

By return mail each one received the 
shilling. Afew days after the same ad- 
vertisement appeared agaia in several ot 
the newspapers, and everybody who had 
tried it betore told all of his friends about 
it. The result is that several hundred six- 
pences were received, and next day as 
many shillings went back. 

The third time the advertisement ap- 
peared the mail received by the clever 
sharper was simply enormous, Letters 
came from all parta of the kingdom and 
from all sorts of people, bigh and low, rich 
and poor, The rogue pocketed several 
thousands of pounds, and curiously encugh, 


neglected to make any réturns. 
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UNoLg ’Rastvus (to lawyer): ‘‘Kin I get 
er mwnan ’rested fo’ callin’ ne a bald-headed 
ole thief, Mistah Blank?’ Lawyer: ‘Cer- 


tainly, Uncle ’Kastus, no one has any right 
to call you such aname,.” Uncle’ Kastus: 
‘‘Dat's what I thought, sah. When er man 
gits to be as ole as J] am, "tain’t bis fault 
| dat he’s baid-headed 
——_ ad ol 
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Bric-a-Brac, 

“Destre’’—The original meaning of the 
word “desire” was regret. There was one 
example retained in the authorized version 
ot the Scriptures. The verse 11. Chronicles, 
xxi. 20, runs thus: “Thirty and two years 
old when he (Jehoram) began to reign, 
and he reigned in Jerusalem eight years, 
and he departed without being ‘desired,’ ’’ 
that is, regretted, 

Tue PARROT AND THE Doves,—It is 
told of a parrot that she used to be very 
much annoyed by two doves which went 
into her cage as soon as she left it and ate 
up her food, Poll was one day seen to be 
in deep thought. After a while, however, 
she stepped out of the cage with great de- 
liberation, and then turned and shut the 
door to after her, A screech of triuamph 
showed plainly that she kuew that she had 
put an end to the doves free lunch. 

DouBLE-JOINTED SAVAGES,—A mission- 
ary whospent four montus inthe Naviga 
tor Islands in the Pacific Ocean, says the 
Samoans are the most graceful folk in the 
world, and very fine dancers, This is to 
be explained, in his opinion, by the fact 
tuey are “double-jointed.’’ Their elbow 
and knee-joints can be bent in just the con- 
trary way to the same jointsin other peo- 
ple, they can move them back wards or for- 
wards so to speak with equal ease. No 
wonder, then, these natives should be such 
clever dancers. It would be a greater won- 
der if they were not. 

SORAPING AN ACQUAINTANOR.—This 
anecdote is told of the Emperor Hadrian. 
lt is said that once, as the Emperor was 
entering a bath, he saw an old soidier 
scraping himself with a tile, He recog- 
nized the soldier as a former comrade, and 
pltying bis condition that he had nothing 
better than a tile for a flesh-brush, he sent 
him a sum of woney and sone bathing gar- 
mente, The next day, as Hadrian entered 
the bath, be found it crowded with old 
soldiers scraping themselves with tiles. 
He understood the intent, and wilttily 
evaded it, saying, “Scrape yourselves, gen- 
temen, but you will not scrape an ac- 
quaintance with me.” Some authorities 
reter ittothe custom of scraping the foot 
behind in bowing which was always done 
in the formal days of Louis X1V. 

Tus WexrPina WiLLow.—You have 
most of you seen this tree with its beauti- 
ful branches drooping so gracetully to- 
wards the ground, from which character it 
derives its title of ““weeping.’’ Here is an 
interesting point about it which will be 
quite new to you. Scientific men call trees, 
plants, animals, etc., by Latin names, and 
bow do you think Linpwus, the great nat- 
uralist, nained the weeping wiilow? You 
will recollect that very plaintive and patri- 
otic psalm in which is described the an- 
guisn of the captive Jows in Babylon. It 
tells, among other things, how they hung 
up their barpson the willows. Linnwus 
took a bint trom tuis pathetic incident and 
called the tree ‘Willow of Babylon, thus 
assigning a double sense to the word 
‘*weeping.’’ 

A BRUTAL PRocgEss.—One of the great 
luxuries of soine eaters la what is called in 
French pate de foi gras. Those of Stras- 
burg are the best in the world, but very 

jew have more than a vague idea of the 
methods employed for enlarging the livers 





ofthe geese from whick they are made. 
Now, the liver of a goose #0 ‘“trained,’’ If 
we may use the expression, is twelve 
time as large as nature intended it to be. 


In order to obtain this result the unfortu- 
nate geese aré subjected to torments un- 
known even & the early Christians, The 
first thing done is to nail the feet of the 
goose fast to planks so that the may not ar- 
rest the desired tumefaction of the llver by 
even the slightest movement. Secondly, 
their eyes are put out that no glimpse of 
the world they have left may disturb them, 
Finally they are crammed with nuts,a deil- 
cacy of which they are extremely fond, 
but they are never allowed lo drink a drop 
of water, although they suffer such tortures 
trom thirst they utter piercing cries of 
agony. 
eee 

A PRIVATE London letter contains an 

accountot the anuaal “Fete and Masque’’ 


given to the London workgirl by a@ soci 
ety of aristocratic ladies, organized for tuls 
purpose, The Duchess of Marlboroug! 
presided, and a gay crowd of ltashionable 
people were present, inclu jing Lady Kan- 
dolpb Churchill. Mrs. Peters gave a su- 
perb banquet to the guests Many Amer 
ican ladies were present : the 
npaking. A Ma Fae CTOW! 
rizeoe were awar * On 
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IN VAIN, 





BY K. G. D,. 





We weet, although we know ‘Us vain; 
Kach meeting leaves s burning pain— 
Bot ettil we pray to meet again, 

And vainly long the morr. 


Yet when it comes, our words are none: 

Hearts as on fire, lips turned to stone, 

Each meeting leaves us—when alone— 
More bopeless than belore. 


Why do we not for ever part, 

Nor leteach wretched struggling heart 

Though sore with unavalling smart, 
Bull linger o'er the famer 


Ab me! the love that grows with years, 
The love that bears, not hopes, but fears, 
The ceaseless fount of bitter tears, 

Mell lives, till death, the same. 


LOYAL AND TRUE. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “TWO LOVERS—TWO 
LOVES,” “MURIEL'S FRIEND,” “AN 
IN NOOENT KSUAPK,”’ “OAKRIED 
BY STRATAGEM,” “ASPIRI'I 
OF PEAOR,” ETO, 


OHAPTER III—(conTINUgD). 


{HE puton her hat and went out into the 
\ garden, taking a book to away 
KJ some of those four lonely hours, Oh,it 
would be too cruel on such # glorious day 
as thin if she were to be taken to a dirty 
little town. 

She opened her book and read about 
Elaine and her fatal but most tender love, 
and how she went through the down-lit 
fielda of Camelot to nurse the wounded 
knight who bad worn her favor in the 
lista. 

“One never gets the chance of doing any- 
thing so delightful nowadays,” thought 
Archibel. “It is so provoking to think 
that tournaments have gone out of fashion 
—that is, tournaments in which any one 
could be wounded! If Mr. Thorold played 
in « Jawn-tennis tournament, be might per- 
haps get a sprained ankle or catch a cold, 
How lonely he would be at Milham, with 
only the servants to nurse him; and I do 
believe that, if l went to nurse him, aunt 
Racnel would make all kinds of ridiculous 


objections, How nice it was for Elaine 
that she had a sensible father and no 
aunta,’’ 


Archibe! beard the bell ring for prayers, 
and rose from her pieasant seat witb all her 
fears renewed, 

She had just succeeded In forgetting them 
by building herself a little visionary bower 
in which ebe bad nearly lost all sense of 
time and the stern realities of life, and now 
sbe must come out of itand return to the 
world of Browns and Tbompsons and pro- 
priety and obedience and stereoty ped sight- 
seeing. 

1. was very provoking during breakfast 
to near the pians for the day discussed as if 
it nattered littleto anybody—and least of 
all to ber—whether they should go off on an 
expedition or whether they should stay at 
home, 

lt seemed to her as if they were doing it 
to thwart her intentions, 

‘*{t ls too Lovely a day to be wasted,’’ said 
Mra. Thompson. 

“Tl should think so!’ gasped Archibel in 
inward Inaudible comment, 

“There is the Wilbury cattle-show to- 
morrow!’’ observed Lady Featherstone- 
haugh. ‘Wehad better do Highiminster 
to day.’’ 

“Three consecutive days of sight-seeing 
is alinost too much,’’ put in Jenny Brown, 
“Had we not better reserve ourselves for 
the show to-morrow?” 

“Oh, you must not think the neighbor- 
hood #0 easily exhausted!” returned Mrs. 


Thompson. “Wecan tind an interesting 
place to see every day for the next fort- 
night.’’ 

“She is doing It on purpose!” Archibel 
groaned witbin herself, 


But the Fates bad willed it—to Highmin- 
ster they must go, and Archibel felt that 
life was indeed a path of sorrow, 

“He will be waiting for me now,” she 
thought, as they settled themselves in the 
carriage ateleven. “He will be se bart 
and disappointed—he willtbink I care no- 
thing for art, and that 1 have quite forgot- 
ten him and that J cannot keep iny promise, 
He will be looking out of the little door,” 
she went on in fond self-delusion, ‘and he 
will never see my white dress coming 
through the trees, He will fancy | thought 
him impertinent; he will go away and ior. 
get all about me, and | aball never see him 
again.’ 

Atlastthey drove up to Hightainster 
Cathedral, and walked over the green grass 
awongs which the tombstones of departed 
canons stood out in very striking oon- 
trast, 

On nearing the entrance, they came upon 
a young man who was copying the moulding 
over the great doors, 

‘Is that an artist?” Archibel asked with 
sudden interest; the man was not in the 

least like Thorold, but she felt interested 
in the whole oonfraternity of artists for bis 
Bake, 

“Yea, I suppose so,” replied Jim Brown, 
who was next to her, ‘*They are 
Swaerting about places of this k 

Arethbey? I am so glad we came' 
Arci a 
inside the cathedral the sun was f 


aiwaye 
LT 


riming 


beautiful effects of light and shade. 

“Why is he not here?” Archibel sadly 
asked herself; then hopefully she thought, 
“Perhaps be will come.” 

‘This is rather like Bayeux!” observed 
Jim, 

He and she had fallen behind the others, 
who had met one of the vergers and were 
making inquiries about the evening service, 
the new dean, and the donor of a painted 
wihdow that was being put in. 

“Have you been at Bayeux?” asked 
Archibel, surprised. “Have you seen the 
tapestry?” 

“Yes,” ne replied, smiling. “Is that 
wonderful? Everybody knows all the 
foreign cathedrals nowadays; and I am 
very fond of traveling.” 

‘He in wo rich!’ Archibel thought grudg- 
ingly. “People like him can go about 
every where and see beautiful things, while 
the people who care for them must stay at 
home,’ 

But Jim went on talking about this cathe- 
dral as if be did care forit and understood 
it too. 

He pointed out all the different styles of 
architecture to Archibel, and told her how 
they wrote the history of the building in 
infallible records of stone. 

She was very much interested, and tried 
to learn from him, to store her mind with 
his information, 

“It will beso nice to know all about 
it if f ever come here with him,” she 
thought, 

By-and-by her attention wandered. What 
was more ve ee f than that he would come 
to the cathedral that very day? It wust be 
a good day for artista—there were so many 
about sketching. 

So every footstep, every sound of an 
opening door made her heart beat with a 
quicker pulsation; every distant figure 
seated at easel or with rye Ney be- 
aide pillar or in arcade sent her blood rusb- 
ing through her veina, 

“You aretired?’’ said Jim kindly. 
us sit down.”” 

Here Mra. Thompson came bustling 
up. 

“Come and have some tea. Service is 
not till four; we are coming back for 
it.’ 

“] don’t want any tea!’”’ Archibel returned 
pettishly. ‘You can all go and bave it; 
and I will wait here.’’ 

“If he should come now!’’ she thought, 
looking longingly at the golden sbaftse of 
light and the deepening shadows. ‘How 
beautiful it would be to be with him in this 


solemn —, 
hel hesitated. Propriety was 


“Let 


Aunt 
pooeet) but it see:ned such an a 
ty, and James and Archibel had n get- 
ting on #o nicely all the day! 
B. will take care of Miss Lindsay,”’ said 
th. 

“On second thoughta, [ will have tea,’ 
Archibel added, feeiing that her prospects 
in life were now utterly ruined, and noth- 
ing mattered. 

She did not speak civilly to Jim again 
that day. 

Ot course Mr, Thorold never Spee 
How preposterously silly it seemed to have 
thought of it when they had finally left the 
echoing cathedral and were driving home 
ip the sunset glow! 

At any rate, joy would come with the 
morning. 

She heard thatthey were not going to 
the cattle-show until two o'clock. Surely 
she could manage to have the morning to 
herself, 

Directly after breakfast she slipped away. 
Her step was buoyant as she flitted through 
the wood, though her limbs seemly tailed 
— when the Hermitage came within 
sight 

iad she not been too punctual? Would 
it not have been more suddenly to have 
been a little later? No, she told her- 
— she was late enough—a whole day 
ate, 

But she grew terribly nervous when she 
got nearer and saw the door was abut, 
and thatno one was waiting to receive 
her. 

‘Il have offended him!”’ she thought; but 
still she decided to wait a little. 

Soshe hid behind some bushes, that he 
might not see her on his arrival. 

She waited and waited, and no one 
cauie, 

‘Perhaps be has been in the Hermitage 
all the time!’ she mused. 

She dared not look in at the window; but 
she found a little hole through which she 
could just see, 

No,bhe was not there; nothing but a rustic 
table and a rustic chair or two met her gaze 
—not 6ven an easel or other token that he 
had been there since yesterday. 

She looked at her watch, in the hope that 
she had mistaken the time, It was a quar- 
ter to tweivel! 

She decided to stay no longer, If he 
should come now, he should not see that 
she had been 80 much more mindful of the 
tryst than he. 

She stooped to creep through the bushes 
again, and, in doing so, received a long 
scratch across her forehead, 

She put up her band to it, and then look- 
ed ruefully at her finger, which was cover- 
ed with blood. 

Her only thought was tnat the long red 
scar was a witness that she had been peep- 
ing. She burried away, and met aunt 
Rachel in the hall 

‘“Good gracious, child—where have you 
been?’’ her aunt asked. “In what a state 





ahall have to receive him.” 


you have made yourself! I cannot 
possibly take you to the show this after- 
noon!” 

iélightful consequence!’’ thought 
Archive “Artista never go to cattle 
shows. He way call this afternoon; and I | 


Archibei was su innocent of ei- 
qu and fanci that ifa young man 
wished to know or improve his —— 
ance with a ng woman, especially one 
who was anear neighbor, there was 
no reason why he should pot come and call 


u . 
“iBbe  Senenes the ~~ 5 owe ee a 
ur until it was a ; then 
*, ehenge her 


she went to her room to 
drema, 

“I can never let him see me like this!’’ 
she said despairin ys when she contem- 
plated the deep red ine across her brow, 
above which her bair was parted as smooth. 
ly as ite natural roughness would permit. 

aaa her ruddy locks as she would, 
she could not hide the wound, Theu a 
very desperate remedy occurred to her. 
She would cut ber hair short in front. 

“I will havea fringe,” she said. ‘Girls 
in pictures always have them, Aunt Rachel 
wiil be awfully angry; but I must hide the 
scratch, and, when it is once done, it cannot 


be hel ped!”’ 
She took upa pair of scissors and 
ceeded to clip off bits of bair. She looked 


sadly at each long rich strand as she sev- 
ered it and laid it tenderly on the dressing- 
table; and her heart nearly failed her more 
than once during the process. 

Once done, it certainly could not be 
hel . But what if she were making her- 
seif quite an object, and he should cease to 
admire her? 

But when she had completed her task, 
she was quite pleased with the effect; the 
soft irregularity of outline above her fore- 
head suited her irregularity of feature. 

It was very terribie to think of what aunt 
Rachel would say; but so much might hap- 
pen before aunt Rachel! could see it. 

“Something tells ine I shall see him this 
afternoon!”’ she said to herself. ‘And, if 
he likes it, what does it matter about aunt 
Rachel?” 

Sbe had thought 80 much about Thorold, 
and had beld 80 many imaginary conversa- 
tions with him, and made up her mind 
what would be bis opinion on so many 
subjects, that she felt as if she had known 
him long and intimately, 

She quite forgot that he was a stranger 
whom she had only seen twice in her life, 
and then accidentally, who could not even 
know her naine, and with whom she had 
really no + ee right to claim ac- 
quaintance at all, 

So, when she had put on her very best 
dress—a peacock-blue satin that she had 
only been allowed to wear twice, on very 

reat occasions—she went down to the 

rawing-room to watch and wait. 

She tried to while away the time by prac- 
ticing—she thought it would be very nice 
and look cultivated if be foand her at the 
piano; but she dared not ever play more 
than four consecutive bars, lest she should 
miss the sound of bis coming. 

She went to the glass to see if she still 
liked her fringe, and was horrified to see 
how green the peacock-satin dreas made 
her usually pale face look. Then she looked 
up at the clock. 

“Seven! He ie certainly late; but I am 
sure thatclock is fast! 1t cannot possibly be 
even six, it is a0 very sunny!”’ 

The sound of carriage-wheels came at 
last; and she darted tothe windaw. It was 
her aunts and the Browns returning from 
the show, 

Sne flew to her own room, for she dared 
not be caught in her satin dress. When she 
went down again, Jonny Brown was alone 
in the drawing-room, 

“Why, you have been cutting your hair,”’ 
she exclaimed. “What a pity you could 
not go with us! There were such a num- 
ber of nice people there—Lord Bennington 
for one. He had come down on purpose, 
and had been there since early this morn- 
ing with some ladies and gentlemen—quite 
a large party! That young man whom we 
saw peinting the other day was with 
them.’’ 





CHAPTER IV, 


RCHIBEL bad a very bad time of it 
after this, Aunt Rachel was very 
angry indeed about her fringe. 

“You don’t look respectable!” she de- 
clared. ‘You look like a fifth-rate actress. 
I never in my life saw a girl so disfigured. 
Here is an invitation for youto go to the 
Steels’ with us; and I reailydon’t think I 
can let you go!”’ 

To Archibel, smarting under the feeling 
of conscious neglect, these words were like 
scourges, and she writnea under them in 
sijent agony. 

Lady Featherstonehaugh only remarked 
that she had made a “tfright’’ of herself. 
Her hair was misfortunate enongh from its 
color, without being made more conspicu- 
ous. 

Jenny Brown said nothing, but gave 
Archibel a little comforting smile, though 
there was a touch of ainusementin it that 
spoilt it as a means of shedding balm upon 
her wounds, 

Then James came in; and, though she 
never cared for his opinion before, her eyes 
sought his now with a little anxious look to 
see if he too disapproved. 

She saw that he noticed the change; but 
he came so kindly to her and said, “I 
am 80 sorry you did not come with us! We 
have had a very pleasant day,” that her 
heart warmed towards him. 

He seemed to be the only friend she had 
in the whole world justthen. She wished 
she dared ask hin if she bad made a fright 
of herself. 

Mra. Thompson saved her the trouble, 
She was afraid James might think Archi- 





bel a frivolous sort of a girl to play sach 
| pranks with her appearanve. So she said, 
as Shey sat down to dinner: 
“Archibe ‘i kes letermined that she 
will miss no more pleasure through her 


scratch; but it was too desperate a remedy, 
was it not?” 

Archibel could not help the sppesling 
look in her eyes as she listened for an- 
swer,. 

“I think she looks very nice,” lied 
Jim, evading the ta pe ‘ot the 
fringe; but Archibel bi him in ber 
heart; and after dinner, when he suggested 
that, as she bad been shut up nearly all 
day, a little walk in the garden might be 
a she went out with him quite 

y. 

He was eo kind and careful too about 
poy shaw! for her, and he put it on her 
so tenderly; and then they went out into 
the sweet summer evening amongst the 
rosesand mignonette and the trim gera- 
nium-beda, 

“Aunt Rachel is so crosa,’’ she toid him, 
“that it is quite a relief 8 get out of her 
—_— She can’t keep he? eyes off of my 

r. 

‘She thinks you are still a little girl, you 
see, and that you should not do as you 
 * he said kindly. 

“She is very cold and hard,’’ Archibel 
‘wenton. ‘She means to be kind, but she 
is unintentionally severe. Sometimes [ 
think I shall run away.’’ Then, lookin 
up at him, she asked suddenly, “But 
couldn’t do it, could I? Could I go cft and 
live in my own castle if I liked?” 

“Jam afraid not until you are twenty- 
one.”’ 

‘I wish 1 were twenty-one then; I can- 
not live at Clapham any more; nothing 
ever happens there.”’ 

‘You are not at Clapham now.” 

“And only misfortunes happen here,’’ 
she said dolefully,thinking of her long day 
of disappointmentsand of the scra for 
which, witb its luckless consequences, 
there was no one to blame but Oswin Thor- 
old. “Do you think I shall not be able to 
leave Clapham till] am twenty-one?” she 
asked earnestly. “Do you know that I 
shall not be as old as that for three years 
and a nalf? Are all my youthful years to 
be wasted there?’’ 

‘“Uniess you marry,’’he answered, very 
low and sbyly, and turning very red in the 
face, 


“*] sLall never marry,” said Archibel de- 
clsively, flushing like a peony. 

She hed imagined it possible to have a 
lover, but such an idea as marrying him 
had never for a moment entered her 
mind, 

“Then you will have to live at Clapham 
always,” Jim responded, feeling ashained 
of tue ingratitude towards his hostess im- 
plied by such disparagement of her resi- 
dence, ‘Ladies cannot live all xlone even 
in their own casties—certainly not until 
they are at least i. 

Archibel looked blankly at Jim, but she 
happened to meet an expression in his eyes 
that surprised her, and made her feel a 
sudden bot confusion that forced her own 
eyes to droop beneath his gaze. 

He did not know himself what his eyes 
had plainly said until he saw hers sink so 
shyly—he was thinking bow beautiful her 
face looked in the twilight, and what a 
lonely girl she was, shut up from sympathy 
and appreciation as she seemed to be; and 
how he wished he might tell her how he 
loved her, and how he would Jiketo carry 
her off to her castle, and let her fill her heart 
with affection, and how he would watch 
over ber and cherish her. 

But it was too soon to say it all, and Jim 
wasa young man not given to making 
rT 8 hes, so he said nothing. 

Only he took ber hand and held it for a 
few inoments in his, and then let her draw 
it away. 

They walked back to the house, Jim 
talking to cover his confusion; but Archi- 
bel was deep in thought. 

Cculd it be posaibie that Jim admired 
her too, or was he only making believe? 
Then she saw her aunt’s smile when she 
went into the drawing-room with Jim, 
as if the fringe were forgiven and foogot- 
ten. 

“What along time you two have been 
out!”? Jenny; and Jim, to hide bis ner- 
vousness, pretended to fumble among the 
music, 

Presently he asked Jenny to sing a duet 
with him, and while tney sang Archibel 
sat beside the window and tried to take in 
this new idea. 

“He is Many | nice in his way,” she 
thought; “but I could not possibly marry 
aman whose name is Brown;’’ and she 
sighed as she thought of the handsome 
young artist with the romantic nama, 

Though she was very nice with Jim al: 
the rest of the evening, she felt as if it were 
avenging the slights she had sufferea to let 
some one else love and admire her, and to 
smile and talk pleasantly to him, 

Her anger with Thorold was not at all 
lessened | —_ upon. The next 
morning the sight of her short curis in 
front reminded her of how she had stooped 
to folly in vain; not for all the world would 
she go tothe Hermitage with the scar on 
ber prow, that he might ask about it. 

She went out to ride with Jenny and 
Jim; and she thought more and more of 
how nice Jim was, and how pleasant it was 
to be liked, and she became more and more 
sure that Jim really did like her, and that 
he was true and not make-believe, 

He rode very well, asa knight should; 
and somehow she couid not fancy Mr. Tho- 
roid looking his best on horseback—an ar- 
tiet riding would seem almost as much out 
of place as a sailor ora tailor; therefore an 
artiet could not be made of the stuff of 
which knights were made. 

The following day was Sunday, and they 
all went tochurch. Archibel began to fee! 
| ber heart beating witb a strange flutter and 
her breath coming fast as she glanced at 
the Benningtons’ pew to see if anyone 
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came into it—it remained quite empty until 
the end of the service, 

“He bas eaway,” she thought, and 
she felt as if the Jight had gone out of ber 
li 





fe. 

Perhaps after all she had done wrong— 
perhaps he was hart at her not going to be 
painted; perbaps he had gone to the show 
on purpose to meet her and ask for an ex- 
planation; perhaps, when he saw she was 
not there, he had concluded she had gone 
away from Asblands. 

If she had only veen determined,and had 
gee that first day, everything might have 

sen different. 

James Brown came out of church beside 
her as if he were taking his natural place; 
but she felt quite a strong repugnance for 
him to-day, and could not that he 
should speak to her. 

She kept beside aunt Rachel, and,though 
+ ee on the other sine,she would not 


*How could I have thought him nice for 
a moment,’ she said to herself. “te is 
positively dumpy; and why does he wear 
that kind of coaton Sunda He looked 
almost like a gentleman in his weekday 
coat; he could not look like a knight or a 
bero, but he could very easily look like a 
sbop-boy.”’ 

Her aunts, looking upon Sunday as a day 
of rest, invariably retired to their rooms 
and slept soundly through the afternoon 
hours, 

Jenny Brown yawned over a novel in the 
drawing-room, and Jim asked Archibel if 
she would not come out and walk in the 
fields, 

She politely refused,se she went out 
alone. 

He had hardly left the house before she 
repented, for the country looked fair and 
tempting. 

She watched Jim’s retreating figure, and, 
when he was quite out of sight, she put on 
her hat and went out and over the lawn in 
the opposite direction. 

The opposite direction happened to be the 
Milbam woods, 

“There is nowhere else to go,’’ she told 
herself; ‘*{ cannot stay out In the sun, and, 
if I go towards the farm, I shall meet that 
tiresome Mr. Brown. There is no one to 
meet in the woods,” 

Between the trees sbe could catch 
glimpses now and then of Milham Hall, 
witt itsshauttered windows and its bare 
flagstaff; there wasa melancholy pleasure 
In this utter loneliness, 

The wood seemed full of memories, 
Archibel went to tind the very spot where 
she bad seen Thorold painting; and tnen 
she looked about for the holes his easel had 
made in the ground. 

Milbam was sbut up, and Oswin was pro- 
bably far away, still her heart beat ver 
em she started at every rustie of a fai 
ng leaf. 

Bressntiy she looked up froin the ground 
to find Oawin Thorold standing before 
her. 

Sbe had not heard his soft footsteps,so in- 
tent had she been on her search, and she 
had made 80 much rustle among last year’s 
leaves that lay brown and dry on the 
ground. 

Sue wasstartied and confused as her eyes 
fell upon bim. 

He was wearing a dark-green velvet coat, 
ana had such a tiny velvet cap on his head 
that she could hardly see it for the aureole 
of golden curis that stood out all round 
it. 

“Have you lost something?” he question- 
ed, with his sweet simile. 

She scrambled to her feet, her face crim- 
s0n with anger and shaine, 

‘‘What are you coing here?’’ she asked 
confusedly. 

‘‘Am I trespassing?’’ he asked,somewhat 
surprised, 

‘1 thought you had gone away,”’ she said 
haughtily, so anxious to excuse herself tor 
coming to the wood that she forgot how she 
was betraying the interest she had been 
taking in his movements, ‘You were not 
at church, and the Hail is shatup.’’ 

“My side of the Hal! is not shut up,” he 
responded; “and 1 never go to a church 
except to study the architecture, One can- 
not see the beauty of a building when it is 
tull of people; besides, the congregation 
might be shocked if one walked about mak- 
ing sketches during service, though many 
of them would do it themselvesin a foreign 
church a8 a matter of course. How awfully 
shocked you looked!”’ 

“Are you not English?’ she asked, with 
a puzzied loo in her eyes, 

‘| was born in a of English par- 
enta,’’ be said; **but I consider myself to be 
of no particular nation or religion. My 
country is the whole world; my nationality, 
humanity; my religion the worship of the 
Beautiful, which was the religion of the old 
Greeke!”’ 

There was only one clause in this speech 
which Arcbibel understood, 

“Are you @ heathen?” she asked, 
amazed, “Do you worsbip Jupiter and 
Juno?’ 

“| worship the Beeutiful,”’ he replied, 
Smiling, ‘however it may be embodied, 


At this moment I find it embodied 
here,”’ 
Of all the knightly lovers of whom 


Arcbibel had ever read or dreamed, none 
had ever spoken more charming|y than this 
one. 

There was no misunderstonding the 
language of his eyes, as he leaned against 
& tr@» with gracefuily-folded arms 
rossed leur, and wked at her witb his 
radiant so 6. 


She was the Beautiful,and he worshipped 


ber, What was there left in life to be de. 
sired more than this? 
She stood with downcast eyes—pale, not 


ushing, 60 strong was her agitation; the 





and ' 


sunbeam that stole Sera the tree above 
her, and wade her bair look goiden, gave 
the one touch of color wanting to her atat- 
uesque whiteness. 

Oswin watched her with intense delight, 
believing his admiration was as purely in- 
nocent as if she had been a statue or a pict- 
ure, 

He never thought how he might harm 
her—how she might misunderstand his 
conduct; he merely spoke in the ianguage 
of his school, 

fe bad said the same things to a dozen 
other women, just as he had talked about 
a hundred works of art, and thought as Lit- 
tle of what the effect of his words might be 
upon thein. 

Ia girl was as lovely as a picture, why 
might he not admire her as if she were a 

lcture? Ifshe did not know of her own 
uty, what a crime to keep the knowl- 
ease rom her and rob her of ber joy in 


“Why did you not come to be painted?” 
he asked. 

“I could not,’’ she answered; she would 
not acknowlecge that there wasa day when 
she had come in vain. 

“I must paint you!” he exclaimed, 
‘Beauty is too precious to be hoarded up; 
it is meant for the joy of 911 the world, Will 
you come to-morrow?” 

“1 don’t know,” ahe said despairingly; 
“I must do as I am told.” 

‘But tell your people that I am going to 
ee you, and that you must have time for 


“Then I should certainly never be 
painted!”’ 

- thought for afew moments, and then 
Bald— 

‘Surely you have some time to yourself. 
Can you come early in the morning—soon 
after sunrise?’’ 

“I could come then,’’ she answered bope- 


= 

“Then come to the Hermitage in the 
morning at #ix,’’ he said: ‘it is as light as 
noon then. Don’t comein that dress’’—and 
he looked disparagingly at her smart Sun- 
day frock—‘‘the color is very well, but 
there are too many frills and bows—oome 
in your plain white gown.” 

“It is very dirty,” she returned; “and I 
have not another with me.”’ 

“The dirtier and limper the better. I 
shall paint you asa Lent lily, you know, 
witb your golden hea,’’ 

He stooped over her, lifted one of the ten- 
driis of ber hair and kissed it. 

“Ob, you must not—you should not!” she 
cried, blushing and covering her face with 
her bands. 

“Why not?” he laughed. “I thought 
you were so unsophisticated, as innocent 
as the flowers who let the wind kiss 
them.” 

“Hush!” she whispered. 
one coming!”’ 

“What of that?’ he asked, very impa- 
tiently. 

‘It is Margaret and her young man!’ 
Archibel said, as two figures appeared at 
the end of the long leaty arcade in which 
they wereastanding. ‘I must go!’”’ 

‘‘Who is Margaret, and why should we 
not enjoy the wood as well as she?” he 
asked, trying to detain her, 

“Good-bye,” cried Archibel, wrenching 
herself away. “I’ll come in the mora. 


“T hear some 


sine then left him and disappeared in the 
wood, She did not believe the Ashlands 
cook had recognized her, so occupied was 
she with her young man. 

“And what a young man!” though Archi- 
bel. ‘‘Fancy caring to walkin the wood 
with a creature like that, and tothink him 
alover! I wouder what those people find 
to say to each other, and what pleasure it 
can be to listen to them?”’ 

Margaret's young man was certainly not 
telling ber that he worshipped the Beauti- 
ful in her, but, to a commonplace, practical ' 
wind, his words might sound much more 
satisfactory, even much more full of mean. 


ing. 

fie was telling Margaret that his wages 
were going to be raised, and tnat she might 
give her mistress warning,tor they could be 
married next month, 

But then Archibel had not a practical 
mind, and it was enough, and more than 
enough,to be worshipped—what could man 
give or woman wish for more than 
that? 

And, though it was very wrong, how 
sweet and tender and chivalrous it was of 
him to kiss her hair, 

There was such delicate homage in the 
action, none of the coarseness there would 
bave been in a com:non kind of kiss, 

On reaching home sbe went to her room; 
sbe dared not face the family circle untii 
the consciousness of her recent experience 
had somewhat worn off. 

She even felt as if soinething in her ap- 
pearance might tell tales—as if that kiss had 
lefta lucninous track behind it or some echo 
of his musical voice might linger in the 
rustie of ber dress, 

She would fain have sat there by her 
window that looked towards Milham until 
the night fell and hid the irregular outline 
ot root that peeved over the trees, and then 
until the dawn lighted up the sky, and toid 
her it was nearly time to go out to meet her 
lover. 

But only too soon aunt Rachel sent for 
her,and she was obliged to leave her pleas. 
ant dreains and go downetairs to the stern 
realities of life as represented by the two 
old ladies and their guesta. 





rmiuiE next morr g Are 6| awoke with 
] toe iarkK, and steait y went to ber 


wardrobe © get out her piain white 
aresa, 


She was very anxious lest it should be 











dirter and more tumpled than was required 

for artistic pu it really had looked 

by shocking yesterday morning, when 
© hung It there, 

On opening the wardrobe she was an- 
noyed to find that her dress was not 
there. 

“They had taken it away on pa ad 
on thought; and mes sat down with a heavy 

eart, and gazed at the bare . 

But time was getting on; i wae of no use 
hunting for the dress, for she remembered 
at last that it must have been sent to the 
laundry 

She tuerefore decided to puton another; 
and, if be did not like it, surely he could 
imagine it to be a white one and paint it 
80. 

She put on her white dreasing-gown, and 

to comb out her thic tangle of 
tawny hair. 

*W bite is nicer than anything else,’ she 
thought sadly. Then she arrayed herself 
in a clean pink print, tne only thing she 
dared be seen returning in, and set off for 
the Hermitage. 

It was a crisp bright morning, with a 
touch of coming autuinn inthe air that 
chilled her thinly-covered shoulders, 

She paused; she dared not go to her 
room again for a wrap, lest she should 
make too much noise or meet some one, 
She went back through the side-door from 
which she had emerged, and fortunately 
saw a white shaw! hanging in the ball. 

She snatobed it from its peg and wrapped 
it round ber, and shen set off again, 

Oswin, to her intense relief, was walting 
for her, She quite ex that this ex- 
pedition would result only in failure, like 
the other; but her heart sank within he 
received her, not with a lover-like, but 
with an impatient frown. 

“I cannot possibly 
dress as that!’’ he sal 
told you to wear white. 

“ white one is inthe hands of the 
laundress,” she returned, ready to cry with 
annoyance and pain at his abrupt reception 
of her. 

“And had you no other gown of white?” 

“No; can you not make believe that this 
is a white one? You need not paint it 
pink.”’ 

“I cannot paint while it is within sight; 
it Jars upon all my senses!’ he said 
peevishly. “The hue is atrocious; it puts 
out all tbe color in your face, and. makes 
your hair look scarlet!” 

Archibel had never been spoken to so 
rudely in her life; she forgot that, If she 
were to be treated asa picture that could 
not hear and feel, she must bear adverse 
outspoken criticism as well as enthusiastic 
admiration. Her eyes filled with tears and 
her lips quivered. 

“Then it isof no use my staying,” she 
responded somewhat angrily. “I cannot 
get my white dress fora week at least. I 
think you are very rude!’’ 

**] shali not be here a week longer,”’ he 
said, considering. Then he took up the 
shawl. ‘Look bere,’’ he went on sudden! 
—*don"t cry, you will make your eyes red! 
Something might be done with this;’’ and 
he went up to her and tried to drape it 
about her snoulders, 

Having done it to his satisfaction, he 
hegan to sketch Archibel; but the process 
was not by any means enjoyable, as far as 
the model was concerned; she was #0 cold 
she could hardly stand, but she tried to 
bear it like a martyr. 

It was very dull too, for Oswin was 
drawing too busily to talk, She dared not 
compiain, but she felt glad when her 
teeth chattered, thinking that he would 
take notice of her sufferings; but he did 
not. 

At last he released her. 

“This will be the picture of next season,” 
he exclaimed deligbtedly. ‘‘All the world 
wiil ring with it I have found exactly 
what J] wanted. You will be here w- 
morrow—you must be here, Nothing 
must prevent you.” 


nt youinsuch a 
1, auite radely. ‘1 


He stood looking at her in his 
appreciately-admiring way, that would 
have been critical had it heen less 


supremely satisfied. 

He was in a good humor with his picture, 
and could bask in the sunshine of #sthetic 
delight once more, 

“How strange itis to think,’’ he said, 
“how one mortal is sent by what seems 
like chance to supply the need of anot er! 
I wanted a model such as Botticelli painted 
from; you came to née as if from heaven, 
For ine you have no name or place in the 
material world, 1 do not know your name 
or your peop!l6 or your agé or your position 
in society. You may!@ @ princess or a 
peasant. In «few days you will have ful- 
filled the end of your creation; I sail have 
inade you tiomortal on canvas, I shal! 
probably never agaln 866 you in the flesh, 
but I shall have the picture for a while,and 
the memory for ever.” 

Archibel was quite aghast at this speech, 
Never to see him again after a few days! 
Toe idea was too overwhbelining. 


Exquisite as was the fancy that she had 
come to bim ifke an angel, it mnust be dis- 
missed—be wust understand that she was 


not an airy nothing, and he must be cor- 
rectiy informed as to her local bavilation 
and her music. 

It was chariwing to be @ possible princess, 
but he must know that she was certainly 
not a peasant, but a lady of ancient /ine 
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and Highiand biood has even inore of pride 








in it than of romance, 

“My name,” she began 

“Oh, do not tell me!’’ he interrupted, 
holding out entreating hands, “Be my 
‘Lent Lily,’and no more, That is your 
name—the name that best sults you.”’ 

This was all very delightful; but, if the 
aS it = to ng she we never he 
see him n, & little less sublimity might 
be desirable. d 

She couid not thrust her name upon him. 
but she felt hurt and angry that it shouid 
be slighted by this lack of ourtority about 
it, She moved towards the door of the 
Herinitage with great dignity. 

“Good morning,’’ she said; “I am afraid 
I am tate,”’ 

“Are you oflended?” he asked, ee 
but coming up to her—be was afraid she 
might not return, and bis beart was set 
upon bis picture; also he liked ad miration— 
it was the very breath of his life, and he 
could not bear that any one should car 
away an impression of him that was not all 
sweetness and gladness, ‘Don't becrosal’’ 
he went on, taking her band gentiy in 
bis, 

But not only was the McKechnie blood 
up, but her drawing womanhood was 
touched with a sense of Injury. 

Sine bad founda hero, an artist, a poet, a 
knight, butit wasa knight who seemed 
ready to love and ride away. She knew 
that she had stooped, and belleved that she 
had stooped in vain. 

“Tam not cross,” she replied, drawin 
her hand away, ‘but Iam tired and oold, 
I think you are mistaken about me. You 
seem to take me fora little girl or a cot- 
tager. [havedone wrong in permitting 
this acquaintance to continue, and I ain not 
coming any more,”’ 

“Oh, forgive mel!l’’ he whispered; and her 
foolish littie heart began to beat again, as if 
it were not fierce Highiand blood that filled 
itafterall. You quite misunderstand; it 
was only because wanted to keep the 
story of our friendship #o free from every- 
thing gross and prosaic that I did not let 
you tell me your name, = ‘Lert Lily’ 
you are and always will be; it lanothing to 
ine how you are known to the common 
herd. Perhaps I do know something. You 
are of Scotch blood,and your home is a very 
counfortable but very inartistic one at Ash- 
landa,”’ 

“Oh, no, Asblands is not my homet’’ 
she corrected eagerly. “I bavea beautiful 
home all my own—a castle beside a Sootoh 
loch; but they will not let me live there. 
They keep me like a prisoner in that ugly 
house,”’ 

“A prisoner! But you meat be set free, 
1 cannot allow cruel captivity. 1 look 
upon you as belonging to me, and I must 
seo that your fetters are struck off,” 

He was only talking nonsense to amuse 
her and himself too; be was too thoughtless 
to guess how his words might sound in her 
innocent ears, He was rather disinayed 
that flattered when he felt her tremble 
violently, end saw the color mantling her 
cheeks, 

“You will come to-morrow at the saine 
time,’’ he said persuasively. “You muat 
let nothing stop you—nothing. Promise 
me, my Lent Lily.”’ 

“I promise,’’ she returned, 

“You have not told we your other name,”’ 

“Archibell’’ 

‘’Tis almost as pretty as the name I 
have given you. Now you may go, 
or you will be soolded; but remember that 
you are mine and not your aunts’ chattel, 
and that you must keep your faith with 
me before any other consideration, I seal 
the commpact thus;” and he stooped and 
kissed her brow, 

Then she ran home, and on 
met Mrs, Thomnpson in the hall. 

‘Where have you been, Archibpel?’’ she 
asked in such a severe tone that Archibe! 
imagined for the moment that her aunt bad 
found out everything. 

“In the wood,” sue answered faintly. 
She hardly dared look at her aunt, or 4) 4 
would bave seen that her countenance was 
iInore than severe, 

An hour ago it was convulsed with 
horror, anger, and fear. Her maid | 
come to her with aastory that nearly stunne! 
her, though she tried to take refuge in in 
eredulity,. 

One of the gardeners had passed the 
Hermitage, and, looking In at the Iittle 
window, had seen Miss Lindsay in a while 
sheet, with a foreign-lovking gentiem «no 
painting her portrait 

The story waa received at first with in- 
dignant disbelief; then more evidence was 
produced—the evidence of Margaret the 
eo0ok, who hed seen Miss Lindsay with the 
queer-looking gentl tnan in the wood Jast 
night; also the fac. that when the others 
went to the cattle-show, Miss Lindsay 
dressed herself allin her best, and sat in 
the drawing-roormn as if she were expecting 
somebody; also evidence that had come 
from «a #table-boy that Miss Lindsay jad 
been hiding In the bushes beside the Har 
mitage that same morning, 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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TWILIGHT, 





BY C. A. DAWSON, 





Dream-hallowed bour! when drifting dusk and shade 

Roll from the dying glory of the weet; 

And shadows woven ia the caverned breast 

Ot tonder beacon, lengthen down the glade! 

From beck aod mere the mirror’d glories tade, 

And mother souls, secure in fold and nest, 

Gatner their sicepy murmarers into resi 

On yielded limbs and silence. Dimly arrayed 

In dust and oliver of the night, and fair 

With Iily-etare, the daughter of the day — 

Trails of the suenlightin her foating hair, 

And teader gleam of reverie, in gray 

Of Uimpid eyee—has borne our fevered care 

For one brief hour of dream and shadow-eway. 
---—- + oe — 


MOTHER HUBBARD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NULL AND Voulb,” 
“MADAM #8 WARD," THE HOUSE IN 
THK OLOSEK,"’ ‘WHITE BERRIES 
AND KED,"’ “ONLY ONE 


LOVE,” BTO., ETC, 





CHAPTER I, 


SAAC DRAKE, landiord of “The Golden 
Fieece,’’ in the village of Underhay, 
Gravelashire, stood at a certain side-door 

ot bis nostelry,and looked along the village 
High Street—a somewhat difficult feat for 
an ordinary man toaccompiiah in the cir- 
curmetances perhaps, sinoe the High Street 
ran perallel with the front entrance of 
“The Golden Fleece,’ but Mr. Drake's 
right eye, having a slight cast in it, 
was admirably adapted for looking round 
oornersa, 

{ndeed the estimable old gentleman spent 
a good deal of bis time in looking round 
corners, to the great disconoertinent of the 
people behind them, 

A alight cast in one eye has oftena 
piquant and rather attractive efleoct; 
yut ft was not so ip the case of Mr. 
Drake, 

It gave the bard gray eye which it dis- 
figured a einister look—an unpleasant pe- 
cullarity that was accentuated by his man- 
ner, which wavered from #ly cringing upon 
the one hand t) gruff and open bullying 
upon the other. 

The guesta of ‘*The Golden Fleece’ were 
treated to the first; the second was,with true 
conjugal consideration, reserved for the 
benefit of Mra, Drake, 

As tor the rest of Mr, Drake's personel- 
ity, he was a tall, gaunt, stooping old man, 
thin to weazenness, and without a sign of 
what is supposed to be the true landlord 
ollity, the only trace of theorthodox Boni- 
ace which bis grim and sour visage pre- 

sented belong # large hooked nose, the tint 
of which varied froma lively soarlet to a 
giowing purple. 

This nose taken into consideration, it was 
a rather strange circumstance that no one 
in Underhay could recollect ever having 
seen Mr. Drake “the woras’’ for bis pota- 
tions, 

This, then, was lanac Drake, as be stood 
atthe side-door of “The Golden Fleece” 
and iooked obliquely down the High 
Street. 

lt was a windy, gusty day in early Ooto. 
ber, and the @ign-board swung and creaked 
diameily over bis bead—a sigu-board with 
the representation of a gentleman embroid- 
ered stockings. a kilt, and a Coristines pan- 
tomime belinet, in theact of hammering to 
» tree what looked like a very mangy fur 
heartbrug,overlooked by a lady of classical 
appearance WhO was artistically Graped in 
what appeared Wo be # counterpane, 

A feartul and wondertul piece of work 
wae this sign board, 

No one understood it less or admired it 
Inore than ils surely possessor, 

Hie white apron flapped in the breeze as 
be spoked and looked up and down the 
High Street and acroma the paddock, and 
frowned and scowled more with every pass- 
Ing minute, 

Finally, be looked over his shoulder 
down the passage, and bawied— 

“Mother!’’ 

“Yos, Isaact’’ piped Mra. Drake in reply; 
and toatmuch-tried woman emerged from 
the eitting rooin, a half-darned sock pulled 
over ber hand, 

A unid, meek, pretty, pink-and-white, 
centie old lady she was; bad she been other- 
wise, berlord would nave known better than 
to aocoast her in that style, 

“What's goue with tbat zal?” demanded 
the tandlord of “The Golden Fieece” 
loudly. 

“Sally, do you mean?” asked Mra. Drake 
quaveringly. 

“Sally, fo I mean?” snarled her hus- 
band. “No, Sally I don't wean! What 
have I] got to do with Sally, or Sally with 
me? No; where's tluidab? That’s what | 
wantto know?’ 

‘She's gone out,” said Mra, Drake very 
mildly. 

“Now biess and sate the woman,” ex- 
cialwed Ivaac, Wilb an @xasperated flourish 


of bis pipe, and glaring upon bis wile ae if 
be néutaily reversed this benevolent wish 
“dou't | know that? Don't I know it? { 
ask. Haven't I been for a good baif an bour 
calling jor ber? Haven't | ~ked into 
every room in the bouse for her? Oui! 
W nere’s ahe gone? That's wha thank 
you t ne! 

“She basn t gone anywhere,’’ Mra, Drake | 
was begl og Ally, when SOCiDe the 
riaing Wrath t her busband’s eyes, she 
added falteringly, ‘that is, nowhere in par 


ticular, Isaac, She asked to out after 
dinner; and there's small g in keeping 
the child in when there’s naught for her to 
do, She’s down the village, I expect, 
semwew bere." 

“You expect!’’ eneered Mr, Drake savage- 
ly. “Yea, not a doubt you do; and maybe, 
since you areso smart, you can teil we 
where Mr, Ryder is? Out too? Aye; and, 
wherever be ia, Huldab isn’t far away from 
him, lexpeot! And now we know what 
we both expect, and much good may you 
get out of itt” 

“Ob, leaac.” gar Mre, Drake, with a 
bewlidered stare; and then sbe began to 
cry. ‘You can’t—you don’t mean,” she 
sobbed, ‘to hint anything against the poor 
ebild?’ 

“What I mean is my look-ocut!”’ retorted 
Isaac grimly. ‘But you mark my words, 
mother, though it’s not the first time I’ve 
said 'em—that gal’ll come to no good! 7 
she won't, our own granddaughter she is 
To do as ber mother did ‘ud be bad enough 
—running off with and marrying a broken. 
down gentleman with never a penny to 
bless himeeif with, who deserts her after- 
wards, and leaves her to come home here 
and die and leave us my gentieman’s child 
to take of; but-——’’ 

“Ob, how can you find It in your beart to 
say such things, Isaac?’’ sobbed Mrs, Drake 
reproacbfully. ‘How can you, hard as you 
are—and well do I know it—find it in your 
heart to say such things about poor ag- 

je’s husband? He never deserted her. 
You know that be wasalways kind to her, 
and thatshe’d never Lear 60 much as a 
syllable against bim to the day she died, 
poor broken-hearted child! And you know 
that he went away because he thought he 
could do better abroad than here, and that 
he sent her money again and again; and, 
when he left off sending, you know as well 
as Ido that it must have been because 
the poor fellow was dead. Have we 
bad as much as a iine from him ever 
since?’’ 

‘‘Hamph,”’ grunted Mr. Drake morosely 
—‘'a pretty reasoner you are, I don’t think. 
No; we haven’t heard froin him 80 much as 
a line for—bow long is it? Pretty nigh onto 
eight years; and fine and free he is out there 
yonder at Brisbane, or wherever the piace 
is, you may take your oath, with another 
wife and half a dozen children, ten to one, 
But to go back to what I was a-saying, mo- 
ther—you look after Huldaha littie better 
than what you bave been doing, or she'll 
come to worse than her own mother, Mag- 
gie ran away and got married; if you don’t 
look out, you’i| have Huldah doing the 
running away pert without t’other.”’ 

“If you say that—and I say it’s fair 
shameful of you to say it, Isaacl’’ cried 
Mra, Drake, bridling up with kindling 
spirit—"if you’ve Kot the heart to talk ao 
about poor Maggie's child, your own grand- 
Jaughter, I say it’s your business to puta 
pone bath {f you think that Mr. Ryder’s 
waking love to her on the sly—which I 
aon’t believe, for a nloer, pleasanter-spoken 
young gentieman I’m surel never wish to 
bave in the housé—why don’t you send 
him away? That’s easy enough to do, I 
sup “Why don’t you?” 

**Because 1 don’t choose,’’ retorted her 
hasband angrily—‘‘that’s why! We're eo 
rolling in money, ain’t we, that we can 
afford to send away -y oné that's as free 
with his cash as what Mr. Ryder is? No; 
you just tell Huldah what I say, or I shail 
tell her myself—and not be too soft about 
iteither, 1’m an honest man, and the peo- 
ple belonging to me bave got to conduct 
themselves respectable, or I'll know the 
reason why. odest gals don’t get run 
after and run off with; iv’s your bold flaunt- 
lug hussies, 1 won't bave her carrying up 
bis tray at dinner-time—yoa'll let Sa ly do 
it; and I won’t have her running off out 
when he’s out, and somebow coming back 
with him, or five minutes before bim, 
Mark my words if she ig.i’t back with bi 
before an bour’s over your head! The next 
move'll be that she'll not come back; and 
then it'll be ‘Who'd ha’ thought 
iu?’ I suppose, Hallo, what’s to do 
there?” 

‘There was a sound as of an arrival in the 
bar, and the landlord stepped gi: gerly 
down the passage and peeped through a 
ba. f-glass door, 

A gentieman inafelt hat and walking 
gaiters was unstrapping a knapsack from 
bis shoulders and calling for a giass of ale, 
Isaac turned to bis wife, 

“Just stop your whispering now, wo. 
map! As like as not be's come to stop, and 
will be wanting some dinner, Just burry 
now, and see what there is to give him in 
the house, And just you keep that gal 
well under your 6ye the minute she oomes 
in—mind that,” 

And Mr, Drake bustled into the bar with 
an obseq ulous show of readiness,good tem. 
per, welcome, and civility. 

“Good day, sir—gliad to see you, I’m 
sure! What can we have the pleasure of 

“Ob, you’re the landlord—eb?” iuter- 
rupted the young man unceremoniously, 
“Why, youcandraw me a glass of ale, 
please,for I’ve had a beastly dry and thirsty 
trap of it. Tsay, this is ‘Tne Goiden 
F leeoe,’ ian’t it?’’ 

‘Lt is, wir.” 

Mr, Drake glanced out at the sign of the 
Sootoh Jason nailing the bearthrug to the 
tree, and then looked reproachfully at the 
guest. 

“Oh, I thought so—thought I couldn’t be 








inistaken!’’ sai the young man, laugbing 
“How many miles do you oall yoursei! 
| froin Spr BE estone?”’ 
* Well, it’s ten miles, sir—good 
“Ten? Twenty, you mean! I ought ¢ 
know, for l’ve just tramped it, 1’ll lay you 
a dollar itien’tan inch under eighteeu— 
| come now!”’ 


The landlord indulged in a short, sour 
ventriloguial laugh by wa yey: an 
stood still behind the bar with hie oblique 
eye upon the young man, who laughed 
i. aud went on leisurely with his glass 
ot e. 

He looked as if laughing came easily to 
him, for there was sowmetbing almost comi- 
cal about bis plain,freckled, good-tew pered 
tace, his blue eyes, bis fair carefully-twisted 
moustache, and the thick crop of curly red 
bair which crisply surmounted bis sun- 
burnt forehead. 

He was undeniably ugly; but there were 
many far better-looking men who made a 
leas agreeable impression than Phil Town- 


send, 

His bright blue eyes bad laughed at the 
world for some six-and-twenty y and 
had never got out of temper with it or 
hidden a bitter thought concerning it. 

‘I say, landiord’’—and be put down bis 
yxiase as he finished its contentsa—"'] hope to 
goodness I baven’t taken thie blessed 
traiup tor nothing! My friend is still here, 
I hope?” 

“Your friend, sir?’’ echoed Isaac, with 
questioning biandnesa, mentally calling 
his guest an idiot for not speaking out 
plainly. 

“Ay, Mr. James Ryder—he’s here still, 
isn’t he?”’ 

“()-, yes, sir, decidedly—certainly, sir! 
Mr. Ryder bas been here now, sir, a iittie 
over # month,” 

“And what the mischief he finds to do 
here in this dead-alive hole of a place is 
more than I can make out!’ muttered Phil, 
staring disparagingly across the Underhay 
High Street. 

Mr. Drake heard him however, and an- 
awered the question. 

“Mr. Ryder sketches and paints a good 
deal, sir. He’s been out with vis easel most 
days—indeed he’s out just now,somewhere 
down by the river, 1 believe, sir. I can 
send a boy with you if you'd like to go out 
and find nim, sir.’”’ 

“Sketches, does he? That's the latest fad 
then! Jem in Arcadia is rathera joke, by 
Jove?”’ 

He laughed again. 

“What time does he usually turn up, 
landioru—eb?”’ 

**Well, sir, it won’t be more than another 
half-hour, I daresay; but you’il easily find 
Mr. Ryder if——"’ 





“No, thanke—I’m dead tired as itis, I'll 
stay bere till he turns up. Show me his 
room, will you?” 

Isaac, with outward readiness and in- 
ward ill-hamor—for he did not like this 
off-hand young man—piloted him out of the 
bar, across a passage, and into a neat little 
siltting-room smelling of lavender and 
cigars. 

Finding that his guest declined to order 
anything before dinner, he returned to the 
kitchen, and relieved his feelings by scold- 
ing Mrs, Drake. 

The countenance of Mr. Drake in the bar 
and of Mr. Drake in the kitchen formed as 
good a study of contrasted facial expres- 
sion as any pbhysiognomist could possibly 
desire, 

Phil Townsend stro!led round the little 
room and lazily examined it. It wasa 
dull, prim, neat iittle place enough, 
spotlessly curtained and lavishly anti-ma- 
Cassared, 

A few letters, most of thems torn open, 
were upon the mantel-piece, 

One, directed in a pretty, somewhat fee- 
bie-looking feminine band, he took up to 
look at wore closely, and frowned when he 
put it down again, muttering— 

“From her! I thought as much. Just 
my iuck!” 

Tu.en he stook staring 80 absently at the 
noveis, Newspapers, and Cigar-cases that 
littered the red cloth of the centre table that 








Strikes me | needn’t have wondered 
80 much what Jem found to do at Under- 
ay.’’ 
CHAPTER IL. 
my r a oderbay was as tortuous a | 
le river as any one could wish to 
Bee ite source was in a mountain tarn 
lar away. 


he did not see one ofthen, Presentiy he 
roused himself, aud said briskly— 

*Hallo—who's this?” 

His eyes were fixed upona roughiy-fin- 
ished unframed water-coior which hung 
just where the best light from the window 
tell full upon it—a drawing which showed 
as little technical skill as a drawing weil 
could; but it attracted and held Puil’s blue 
eyes for all that, 

It was @ portrait apparently--the half. 
length picture of a girl muffied in a loose 
brown cloak, held under the chia with one 
band, and with its brown houd, lined with 
faded red Satin, drawn over the wearer’s 
head, 

lt looked like a child's head, with the 
soft fair riugs of bair curling overthe white 
forehead, with the rosy rounded dimpled 
cheeks, the red pouting lips, and littie 
daintily-cleft chin, 

Ouly the eyes—dark-blue grave eyes— 
set under alinost black brows, look wo- 
manly. 

There was a lurking smile in them which 
matched the expression of the childish 
charming face; but the owner of those eyes 
was no child. 

Pail stared at the picture, with the bit of 
faded red satin waking the golden bair look 
like a halo,and then siowly turned bis eyes 
to the bottom ot it. 

In one corner two initials--“J, R.’’—were 
flourished boldly, and beneath, written in 
wuch the same characters, were the words, 
‘Mother Hubbard,” 

“H'o!” said Pobil, walking backwards 
frown the picture and tugging at bis short 
inoustaché as he scrutinised it still, “It 





In its course it passed through the heart ' stretching out one of her hands; and he put 





of a murky town, where wheels whirred 
and hammers thom for ever, and 
where its pure sparkling waters grew mud- 
dy and defiled, like everything around 
them, 

Then it flowed through devious and 
crooxed ways until it reached a broad 
stretch of moorland, thro 
meandered like » stream of liquid silver 
before taking yet another turn, which 
brought it by a little hamlet, where its 
tranquil shining course was again altered, 
and, by more windings and turnings, it 
found ite way at last to the fair mesdow- 
lands of Undernay, and, straying no more, 
flowed bright and straight towards the dis- 
“iM ——y b bulrusb the 

an. rushes grew upon 
rivera’ ~. their broad green lances 
littering like an armed array, many sien- 
er quivering reeds, willows innumerabie, 
some ul, drooping, weepiog, many 
more old and almost branchless, their trunks 
gnarled, twisted, and stunted. 

Upon this saine early October afternoon, 
while Isaac Drake smoked hia pipe at the 
side-door of “The Golden Fieece” and fum- 
ed and grumbled, one of these willows was 
forming a picture in reality. 

A portabie easel was placed at a little dis. 
tance, and the inan seated on a camp-stool 
before it was transferring the tree to the 

per before bim—wmore quickly than skil- 

ully, for of artistic merit the picture had 
next to none, 

The lank-cheeked, handsome, dark-hair- 
ed, black-eyed ree man whose slender 
white fingers wielded the brush was mere- 
ly an indifferent amateur, 

He had wielded a pen in much the same 
way, and had got tired of it; he bad tried 
music; be had taken the first steps neces- 
sary for reading forthe Bar; he had bad 
some thougots of the Ariny; he might even 
have gone out to the Colonies—and come 
back sagain—if he had only had the money; 
he had not been without some ideas of the 
Church, but he bad no influentiai relative 
or patron to present him with a comfortable 
living; the medical profession he might 
have thought of if he had not had such a 
routed objection to anything and every- 
thing unpleasant. 

He thoroughly believed that ne was 
clever enough to succeed in any or all of 
these things, and entirely ignored the fact, 
which was sufficiently patent to others, that 
be had not perseverance enough to win suc- 
oexs in anything. 

Just now painting was his ‘‘fad,” and he 
was ‘‘sticking to it’’ with, for him, wonder- 
ful pertinacity. 

He was eight-and-twenty years old; he 
had never been out of debt since he was 
eighteen—for he had two hundred a year 
and regularly spent four; be had never done 
a day’s work in bis life or earn a sixpence; 
he was handsome, fascinating, intensely 
selfish, and utterly careless; he was blase, 
bored, and tired of everything and every- 
body except—for the time being—the girl 
at his side. 

She stood by him, ber slender figure hid- 
den by the long folds of a brown cloak, in 
which its nymph-like grace was lost; but 
the quaint hood, with its bit of scarlet lin- 
ing, had fallen back from her head, and the 
sharp wind was lifting the short ends of 
bright golden hair trom ber forehead and 
kissing the soft round cheeks intoa brighter 
bloom. 

Sie looked such a child, standing there, 
with her short skirts showing the slim 
ankles and littJe feet, which even her stout 
country shoes could not make ugly, and 
her small sun-browned hand holding her 
cloak together under well-shaped dimpled 
chin! 

Tne blue eyes which were watching the 
white hand as it painted, presently wander- 
ei to the painter’s face irom beneath shyly- 
lowered lashes, 

James Ryder, although perfectly con- 
scious of it, did not look up at once. 

He enjoyed this artless, innocent homage 
and adoration, and he thought the child- 
woman beside him the freshest little creat- 
ure be had ever known. 

“Well,” he asked, looking upsiowly and 
meeting tbe biue eyes, “do you like it, Mo- 
ther Hubbard?” 

It was hie nickname for her, laughingly 
bestowed on bis first day at “The Goiden 
Fieece,” when the sight of Huldab Brook’s 
lovely little face and blue eyes peeping out 
of the hood of tne old brown cloak had de- 
cided tne ag! man to stay at Underhbay, 
which he just before mentaily — 
nated ‘‘a wretched hole,” instead of push- 
ing on to Spriggiestone, where he was ex- 
pected. 

Tobat face bad kept him there for a month, 
almost to his own astonishment, and he 
was more charmed with it than ever; but 
be had grown almost sure that it was 
not necessary to stay there for it any 
longer. 

Before his brilliant black eyes other eyes 
had dropped swiftly and sbyly as did these 
blue ones; at the sound of his voice other 
lips bad quivered as did these sweet child- 
isb ones; a blush such as that which rose 
in her cheeks he had seen often—too 
often, 

Other women had loved James Ryder 
and his black eyes, and had lived to be 
sorry. 


“Yeu, J like it,’ said the girl slowly, 
looking with grave critical eyes at the pict- 
ure—*] iike all those oid trees now. When 
I was younger, I remember, I was almost 
afraid of them—they looked so muob as if 


| they were allve and would spring at me, 
| You have painted tLe crying one, Mr. 


Ryder; you ought to paint the laughing one 
now.”’ 

“Why, which is that?” 

‘*There—over there! Don’t you see?” — 
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up one of bis own and clasped bers, follow 
ing ber gaze, 

“Ob, that old fellow! I see, would 
make a good pair, wouldn't they? We 
will try him to-morrow ifthe weather 
keeps decent--shall wef W you 
going to ran away?”’ 

“Yon, please, Mr. Ryder, if you will let 
me go. 

She made a faint, perfectly vain effort to 
release her fingers. 

“Let go my hand, please! I—I sbouldn’t 
have come over here to you at all only you 
called me; and 1 prom dmamma 
not to be | when I asked her to let me 
come out, and sne’ll scold me so!’’ 

“You little puss! What do you tell such 
fibs for?” 

He swung round upon bis stool,stil: hold- 
ing the little hand,and coolly enjoying her 
blushing confusion, 

‘You know grandmamma never scolds 
nO ee you sure you don’t mean grand- 

pe 

“Oh, he always does!’’—shrugging ber 
shoulders. “T don’t mind much i'as used 
to it,’’ 

She put her right hand upon the fingers 
that held her leit, trying hard to unclasp 
them. 

‘Let me go Mr. Ryder, please! He'll be 
so dreadfully angry if he sees me come in 
with you. He was yesterday, and said that, 
if 1 wasn't careful, he’d look me up on 
bread-and-water!”’ 

“Did he, though?” 

Mr. Ryder yave a sbrill involuntary 
whistle and smiled rather a queer little 
sinile, 

“An amiable old boy, truly! Never 
mind, little one; I’m going away directly, 
you know, so I don’t think he’ll lock you 
up for daring to talk to me. There—now 
you may run away!’’ 

He had released her hand, but he had 
lightly kissed it first, with a balf-jesting, 
half-earnest caress, perhaps not quite cer- 
tain how she would take ic. 

The girl however did not attemy* to run 
away—indeed he would have been greatly 
astonished if she had; she hud started—he 
had felt that before he let her fingers go— 
started with a ehiver; and now she stood 
looking at him with dilated incredulous 
eyes, 

‘*You are goimg away!’’ she echoed slow- 
ly. “Do you mean it?’’ 

‘*Mean it? Why, of course!l’’ he replied, 
laughing. ‘‘Don’t you think 1 bave been 
very to stay here for so long? Under- 
hay is poerenny | but hardly the place to 
makea fortune in—and that’s what |’ve got 
to do, you know. Such a os un- 
oo dog as I sm can’t spend ali his time 

ng. 

‘““No—of courss. I nad forgotten.” 

She spoke ia a low dreary tone, glancing 
away from him across the river,and a keen, 
half-contemptuous, triumpbant sinile 
parted his lips under the heavy black 
moustache, 

“Yes, I had forgotten, Mr. Ryder—that’s 

all. Of course you must go. When will it 
be? Soon?” 

“The day after to-morrow, I think. We 
will just haveone more day to sketch the 
old fellow over yonder—shall we?” 

‘*No; I sha’n’t come,’’ she said quietly, 
and turned to move away. 

She bad striven hard to oontrol her 
quavering voice and trembling lips, more 
with pitiful childish instinct than pride; but 
the keen black eyes had noted it, 

He saw with crue] plainness that he might 
say at once what he had been so cleverly 
and warily paving the way tosay. He had 
bis arm about her in a moment, and turned 
the sweet blanched childish face up to his 
own. 

“Won’t you, Huldab? And you are cruel 
enough to run away now without even say. 
ing that you aresorry we must say good- 
bye the day after to-morrow! You are not 
quite so bard-hearted, are you, little one? I 
think you are sorry, darling.” 

He stooped and kissed the unresisting 
tremulous lips. 

“Litthe Motber Hubbard, instead of stay- 
ing here in this vile bole of a piace where 
there are none but country bumpkins to 
look at your pretty face and only grand- 

pa’s scoldings to listen to, don’t you 
think it would be better tocome away with 
me?”’ 

‘‘With you?” said the girl vaguely. 

There was surprise in her face, and in- 
credulous, wondering joy, but nothing 
more—no trace of doubt, no sign of re 
sentment. Sbe pushed him slightly from 
her. 

“Away with you?” she quickly repeated. 
‘*W here?” 

“Where?” he echoed lightly. ‘Why, to 
London—any where—even to Paris perhaps. 
W bat does it matter so long as we are to- 
gether?” 

“No, it wouldn’t matter.” 

She shook her bead absently. 

‘| wasn’t thinking of that. Do you 
mean when you go the day after to-mor- 
row?” 

“Yes; why not? The sooner the better; 
we will run away without telling anybody, 
Will you, darling? You baven’t said that 
you wili yet.” 

‘*Yes, l’ll come,’’ she returned simply. 
“Of course I will, if you want me; and you 
do, don’t you?”’ 

Sull with her little hand upon his breast, 


ebe stood star Dg up With perplexed 6yos 
the bandsowe face, 
But I don’t understand,” she said, wit 
a frown, “‘why it must be 80 soon. | should 
ke a iittie time to get ready 
‘To buy some wore ciocaks?’’ he ques- 


tioned jéstingly, touching the scarlet-iined 
bood, ‘‘1’ll buy all the finery you can want, 
littlé one, and the sweetest thing in Mother 
Hubbards in Bond Street.” 

“*] wasn’t thinking only of dresses. 











She shook her head, and frowned 


nD. 
“Why do you say we must ron away,and 
without anybody knowing? Of course I 
must tell grandmamma, mustn't I?” 

“Good beavens—no!’’ cried Mr, Ryder, 
astonished beyond measure. 

In his involuntary discomfiture he had 
even the grace to drop his eyes and oolor a 
little ae hoy candid tw he let yo 

an P a pace » turning b 
ead aside to hide tne smile which he Sould 
not control and did not dare to let her 
866, 

*Confound it!” he ejaculated mentally. 
‘(What a little fool the girl is! She under- 
stands no more thanababy! I thought she 
was taking it with uncommon coolness, By 
Jove, one may have too much of innocence, 
although it’s a fine thing up to a certain 
point! I won’t let her escape me—that’s 
flat; but what the dickens can I say to 
her?” 

“Did you say I mustn’t tell grandmam- 
ma?” asked Huldsh, stepping back in her 
turn, the bot childish oolor rising in her 
cheeks, “But I must,”’ she said decisive- 
ly; “I'll never go away without telling 
her.”’ 

Mr, Ryder heaved a sigh—a commiserat- 
ing, compassionate sigh—and put his hand 
upon her shoulder caressing|ly. 

“If you must, you obstinate little girl, 
you must; so do it with all my heart,and as 
fast as you please, But I thought you cared 
too much for Mrs, Drake to do anything of 
that sort.”’ 

“What do you mean?” demanded Hul- 
dah, with wide-open eyes. “I do love 

randmamma; she’s the only person I've 

ad to love in the world since my mother 
died. I’d love grand papa too if I could, but 
I can’t,” sane added candidly. “I think it’s 
very unkind of pp om unkind indeed 
—t) speak as if | didn’t care for her, What 
do you mean?” 

‘“*Mean!’’ he exclaimed, laughing. ‘‘It is 

lain enough, I should think, You are go- 

pg to tell grandmamma, Véry good; and 
so you certainly may, for me.” 

Constant practice had made this voung 
man’s lies run off his tongue rather 
glibly. 

“W vat then? 
tell grand papa!”’ 

“No, she won’t’’—Huldah shook her head 
—‘'not if I ask ber, I mean,”’ 

‘‘Won’'t she, little one?’ said Mr. Ryder, 
shrugging bis shoulders, “1 rather doubt 
it And, even ifahe should not until we 
are safely off, what will happen then? Don't 
you think she would lead a pretty life of it, 
poor oid lady?” 

“Oh, yes; grandpapa would never give 
her a single moment’s peace!"’ cried Hul- 
dab, ner blue eyes opening wide. ‘That's 
why I say it’s milly to keep it «a secret at 
all. There isn’t any reason why we should, 
you see. Grandpapa hates being deceived; 
and 80 do | too, l’mn sure. Tbat’s the one 
thing I wouldn't forgive anybody. And he 
wouldn’t mind my being married—I think 
be would be glad,for he’s al ways complain- 
ing of the expense Iam. And you are not 
poor really, you know, although you say 

ou are, lam sure he wouldn’t mind a 

it. So you’ll let me tell them both after 
all, won’t you?’’ she concluded coax- 
ingly. 

he reply which trembled upon Mr, 
Ry er’storvgue might have opened the 
innocent blue eyes in more ways than 
one bad it ever passed bis iips; but it did 


Why, grandmamma will 


ot. 

He uttered instead a sharp exclamation 
of surprise, stooped down, and hastily 
kissed the scarlet lips, then pussed her 
lightly from hii, 

“We'll talk of this aguin, little one—to- 
morrow morning, say. Nota word to any 
one until then, mind! Promise!’’ 

Not in the least comprebending the 
change in his manner, thegir! glanced be- 
bind ber. 

A ruddy-baired young man in tweed 
tourist-clothes and gaiters was coming swift- 
ly across the nu. eadow towards them. 

**Who is it?’’ she asked, astonished, and 
biushing as she remembered Mr. RKyder’s 
audacious kiss, “Do you know him?’ 

“OConfound him—yes!"’ replied Mr. Ryder 
frowning savagely. ‘Promise, Huldah,’’ 
he said peremptorily—‘‘not a word to any 
one before we have talked it over 
again!’’ 

“Oh, yes; I’ll promise that!” she agreed 


y 

By this time Phil Townsend had come 
up, and was shaking hands witb his friend, 
and looking askance at the pretty blushing 
girl in the old brown cloak. 

Phil was an old-tashioned young man in 
some respects, and loved one woman B80 
dearly that be respected ull women for her 


6. 

He admired ber beauty too,and he raised 
his hat politely to little Huldah, glancing 
questioningly at his friend. 

‘Mise Brook, my friend Mr. Townsend,”’ 
said Mr. Ryder sourly, accepting the situa- 
tion with avery bad grace; then be addea 
to her indifferent!y, ‘Don’t let us detain 

ou, Miss Brook; | think you said you were 
inaburry. 1’il follow with my friend ina 
moment.’’ 

Huldab’s blue eyes opened wide in art- 
leas wonder. “Miss Brook!’ He bad not 
called her 80 once velore, 


lt bad always been “Mother Hubbard” | 
—toe quaint nickname Ww ahe ad 
fond o! because he bad bestows 
Her elore { al n s01ne nes t 

H lah and just now @ bad 
darling. 

W hat could he mean by Oking at ber as 
if she were a stranger and *peakingin that 


coid miff way? 

She was nearly certain toothat the ugly 
young wan with the red hair had seen ulin 
kiss her; and she would have innocently 





asked him outright what he meant by estan | 
so funny, as she cbhildishly phrased it, if he 
bad not looked so very angry. 

aiked sway, grecefuls ewitt, erect, tbe 
w away, » ow ) e 
ecariet-tined hood of the old cloak flap- 
pins back still, :eaving her little tair head 


“What on earth brings you here?’’ de- 
manded Mr, Ryder ungraciously, begin- 
—- pack up his drawing paraphernalis 

tily. 

Never was man lees giad to see a friend 
than he was; he heartily wished Phil, with 
his bright inquisitive eyes and blunttongue, 
* cl tnoug Ta ome aed b 

t come and bunt you u n 
fact, they asked me to do ao,”’ sc 

“Who are they, =, 

“Mra. Corolyn. if you are so particular,’ 
replied Phil, without loss of temper, al- 
though bis eyebrows twitched expressive- 
ly. “I’ve been staying atthe Manor for a 
couple of days—ex pected to find you there, 
in fact—and they oouldn’t make out—I’m 
speaking of Miss Woodward as weil now— 
what on earth it was that kept you here so 
long, only about ten miles away. So this 
morning 1 volunteerea to tramp over and 
bunt ay up What bas kept you, Jem? 
Awfully dead-and-alive hole of a piace it 
seoins to me!” 

‘**‘Uncommonly obliged, .I’m sure,” said 
Mr, Ryder drily, ignoring the last part of 
his friend’s speech, ‘It’s rather a wonder 
that they didn’t hunt me up them- 
se] ves,’’ 

‘‘Miss Woodward would have driven 
over, I’ve no doubt; but Mra, Oorolyn 
hasn’t been exactly the thing, and she 
didn’t like to leave her,’”’ replied Phil 

romptly. “I say, when are you going to 
eave here? Better come back with ine 
to-night, hadn’t you? They'll expect 

ou. 


’ “No,” sald the other very ourtly; “I 
can’t.’ 

“To-morrow then? A day or 80 doesn’t 
matter to me. My holiday has another 
week to run ye, and, if 1 overstay my time 
a bit, the gov’or will overlook it, like the 
old brick be is,” 

“I don’t know when I shall leave here,’’ 
said Ryder roughly, ‘‘when I choose,I sup- 

Hang It, Townsend, what businessas 

it of yours?’ e 

“All right, old man, all right—siimmer 
down!” responded Phil soothingly. 

His expression changed, and a laugh 
lighted up bis blue eyes “By Jove, 
Jem, you must havea nice conscience to 
blaze out like that! I say, who is that 
giri?’’ 

The slender figure in the brown cloak 
was climbing the stile between that field 
and the next, 

There was no possibility of pretending 
not to know whom he meant, for Phil bad 
turned and was ae straight to- 
wards her. Mr. Ryder soowled evilly apon 
bis friend, and replied bluntly: 

“The granddaughter of the people where 
I have been staying. Why?” 

‘‘Because I think sne’d beiter go home to 
her grand a,’’ said Phil drily, ‘that’s why. 
Look here, Jem, { know you’re always 
more or less attentive to the women; and, 
with the sort that it’s give-and-take with, 
there’s no great barm done pernaps, if you 
have a taste for making an asa of yourself, 
I baven’t myself. But that little thing 
there is different, I'll wager.”’ 

“Ig sve?” queried Ryder, raising his 
black brows. 

‘*Yes; 1’ll warrant she’s as 
pretty, and as innocent as a baby, any one 
nay see that with half an eye. And it’s a 
shame, upon my word, Ryder, it’s a most 
oon founded shame of you to warry on with 
her! It would be asname if there were no 
Agatba Woodward in the case; but, things 
being as they are, it’s—hbang it, it’s rascal- 
ly!" cried Phil, in a beat, 

“Whatdo you mean?” demanded the 
other savagely. 

“Pooh! What do I mean?” retorted 
Phil. ‘What’s the good of your playing 
innocent to me? What did you kiss her 
for?’’ 

‘*Who saya I d'd?’’ 

**| do—I saw you!” sald Townsend hotly. 

Mr. James Ryder was carelully selecting 
a cigar frow bis case, and now he laughed 
and shrugged bis shoulders, 

“My dear bor your heroics are rich!’ he 
said airily. “You're as good asa Suuday- 
achool book, by Jovel What, I ask you in 
Heaven’s name, is a fellow to do ifthe wo- 
mnen won’t let him alone?”’ 

“Psahaw!’’ cried Phil in disgust, stalking 
oft with bis bead in the air and bis doubled 
tists in his pockets, leat he might be tempt- 
ed, as he phrased it, to punch the head of 
this oom panion, 

Phil Townsend was not fond of Mr. 
Ryder; but, as is the case with many iil- 
assorted friendships, an unspoken-of soine- 
thing lay at the bottom of this one, The 
ciaiin of Mr. Ryder to bia friendship lay in 
the very simple fact that he was the cousin 
of a oertain lady. 

[TO BE CONTINUED, | 
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Scientific and Useful. 


Tus Hanpy Daawsr.—Have a drawer 
or closet, easy of acoess from any part of 
the house, containg there things, and »ny 
other you think necessary: Arnica, vase- 
line, adhesive plaster, rolled bandages’ of 
different widths, old fine linen for mus- 
tard plasters, cotton, wool, and old linen 
handkerchiets, 

Sitver-Warg.—It is washing in luke- 
warm, often water, and dryin 
when cold, that gives silver-ware a dull, 
leaden opera after atew days’ use, 
It should washed in clean hot water, 
and wiped at once on a soft, clean cloth, 
and it will keep so bright that it will not 
always need the —s scouring which 
wears it away surely if imperceptibly. 
W ben tarnished it is only made bright by 
scouring off the corroded surface, 

O1L-CLotH.—The way to spoll oil-cloths 
is to wash them with hot water or soap- 
suds and have them half wi They 
will look very bright while wet, and véer 
dingy and wet when dry, and soon crac 
and peel off. The way to have them look 
new and nice isto wash them off with a 
soft cloth In luke-warm water and wipe 
them dry. If you want them to look extra 
nice, when they are dry rub them over 
with a cloth dampened in a little moillk, 

TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONES.—A ou- 
rious trial, which was designed to test the 
+ 1 of the telegraph as against the tele- 
phene, was recently undertaken at a news- 
paper office in New York. The test was 
between New York and Boston, and lasted 
ten minutes. In this short period, Boston 
received thiee hundred and thirty words 
by telegraph ready for the printer; while 
at the same time three hundred and forty- 
six words were transinitted by telephone; 
but as any of the words sent by the lat- 
ter instrument were inoorrectly received, 
the telegraph was declared the victor. 

Tus PULVERIZER.—The Cyclone Pul- 
verizer, a8 it is calied, has the power of re- 
ducing to impalpable powder hardest sub- 
stances brought within its reach, It seems 
that the inventors of this machine derived 
their original ideas of ite structure trom 
observing the ge havoc caused in man 
parts of America by cyclone storms. It 
consist essentially of an iron box, in which 
two powerful cast-iron fans face one an- 
other, with a few inches between therm, 
‘These fans are not more than a foot in di- 
ameter. They are caused to rotate in op- 
posite directions at about two thousand 
revolutions per minute, air being admitted 
to them fromm two apertures behind each. 
In the space between these powerful blow- 
ers an artificial cyclone is created, and into 
this miniature storm the material to be 
pulveriz d is fed, with the curious result, 
that although it does not touch the iron 
blades—and this is proved by their freedom 
from all scratcbes or dents after months of 
work—the particles of the material are torn 
asunder and puiverized by attrition among 
themsel ves, 

TT 


Farm and arden. | 


To MatTurity.—Not more than 50 per 
cent. of the chicks that are hatched are 
raised to maturity. Figure up and see 
bow many millions of collars poulterers 
lowe aunually by carelessness, 

Dirt.—W bile the work can be done be. 
fore the ground freeze, a large supply of 
dry dirt should be stowed for winter use, 
It is an excellent absorbent and deodorizer 
and is cheap. On the stable floors, in the 
pig-pens, and on damp places occupied by 
stock, itanswersin place of more expen. 
sive materials. 


SToOoK AND Fr#Dp,—Poor stock and pooi 
feed make poor manureé, and good stock 
well ted will give usa@rich manure. It 
costa no more to bhandie the one than the 
other; the stock that is well fed and prop. 
erly cared tur will return the best profit 
and give a better quality of mmanure to add 
tw the fertility of the soil, 


CIRCULATION, OF AIK. —IpD storing ap- 
ples atree circulation of air through the 
barrel will be of advantage. The fruit 
should be keptin a cool piace, but should 
be beyond the reach of frost. Only sound 
apples should be used, as the slightest 
touch ot decay on « single apple will some- 
times cause the whole to rot, 


Mvuck.—Muck is @ valuable absorbent, 
and vontains in itself @ proportion of plant 
food, butonly in small quantity. It is not 
a8 serviceable if used when treshly duy as 
when itis 6xposed to the fresh air for a 
time, The proper node of treating muck 
isto dig itupin the tall and let it rensiain 
¢x posed in order to permit the troast to pul- 
Verize it, and also Ww allow it to undergo a 





BENKATH me flowathe Rhine, and, like 
the stream of time, it flows amid the ruins 
of the past. I[ see myself therein, and 
know that [am old. Thou, too, shait be 

| old. Be wisein season. Like the stream 
of thy life runs the stream ben eat 1m, 
Down from the atant Alpe 
“ ie worid eta away 
he us f + rs 4 

reasted a atrong and a 
endeavors Ke an nox DAK CS f 
away through these dificult i inta 
passer, And at length in oid age, it falu rm, | 
aad ite steps aré weary and siow, and it 


sinks into the sand, and through its yrave 
passes into tne great ocean, Which is its 
eternity. 


chemical change. When itn a fine, ory 
condition itis superior to all other absort- 
ents for usé it) the stalls and tor saving the 
liquid manure, 

OuToDOOKR WorK.—The inending of the 
fences and repairing of the ditches and 
drains are usually lali asl 16, along wit 
culling the supply Oot wood, tor w 
ployment, but, th yh this +s 

H I t 6 I 44 7 
vs r A ? 
vi » 
me > . 
4&4 S800OW #lLor are n 
ne the Work ‘ 4 a) ina 
riais for building can be more ea yi 
cured and the work done in ashorter tiie 
All the outtoor work should be done be. 
fore the winter comes on. The winter will 
KiVe alo pie Gimployiment with inside work 
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Of True Humility. 

Humbleness is peculiar to Christianity. 
Goodness is admired and taught in all re- 
ligions. But to be good, and fee) that 
your good is nothing; to advance, and be. 
come more conscious of pollution; to ripen 
in all excellence, and like corn to bend the 
head when full of ripe bursting grain— 
that is true humility. 

Humility, in the best and truest sease of 
tue word, isa virtue with which the an- 
cients, and more particularly the Romans, 
were totally unacquainted. They had not 
even a word in their language to describe 
it by. 

The only word that seems to express it, 
“humilitas,”’ signifies baseness, servility 
and meanness of spirit—a thing very dit- 
ferent trom true humility; and indeed this 
was the only idea they entertained of that 
virtue. 

Everything that we call meek and hum- 
ble, they considered as mean and con- 
temptible. A haughty, imperious, over. 
bearing temper, a high opinion of their 
own virtue and wisdom, a contempt of all 
other nations but their own, a quick sense 
and a keen resentment, not only of injuries 
but even of the slightest affronts—this was 
the favorite and predominant character 
among the Romans; and that gentleness ot 
disposition, that low estimation of our 
own merits, that ready preterence of oth- 
ers to ourselves, that feartulness of giving 
offense, that abasement of ourselves which 
we cal] humility, they considered as the 
mark of a tame, abject and unmanly mind. 

Humility is a sense of our absolute noth- 
ingness in the views of infloite greatnessand 
excellence; but the sense of inferiority 
which results from the comparison of men 
with each other is often an unwelcome sen- 
timent forced upon the mind, and may 
often rather embitter the temper than 
soften it, 

In the tace of this tact, however, a hum- 
ble man is one who, thinking of himself 
neither more highly nor more lowly than 
he ought to think, passes a true judgment 
on his own character. 

here is no genuine selt-abasement apart 
from a lofty conception ot our own des. 
ny, powers and responsibilities; and one 
of the most excellent of human virtues is 
but poorly described by an abject carriage. 
Torpid passions, a languid temperament 
and a feeble nature may easily produce that 
falss imitation of humility which, how. 
ever, in its geauine state, will ever impart 
elevation to the soul and dignity to the de 
meanor. 

Without humility religious progress is, 
at least, impossible. Pride is the destruc 
tion of the principle of progress: it whis 
pers to us continually that we are already 
all that could be desired, or it points our 
attention to high positions and ambitious 
efforts beyond the scope of other men 

Now the true growth of the soul is not 
wo be measured by our attempting many 
w extraordinary duties, but by our power 
of doing simple duties well; and humility 
when it reigns in the soul, carries this prin 
ciple inw practice 


|} comes the enemy with 
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It may be thought that the social toss of 
humility are less powerful now than in by- 
gone vears; that good taste on this side, 
and the strong and strengthened current 
of treer life on that, have in this matter al- 
ready done, or bid fair to do, the proper 
work of the gospel. But this is to forget 
that the essence of all true moral excel- 
lence lies not in external conformity to a 
conventional standard, but in an inward 
disposition under the control of recognized 
principle. 

The tormulas of good taste are merely 
an ejegant translation of the common opin- 
jon of contemporary society. 

The humility of good taste is strictly an 
affair of appropriate phrases, gestures, re- 
serves, withdrawals; it is the result of a 
socially enforced conformity to an out- 
ward law. 

The humility of social feeling is often a 
very vigorous form of pride, which is 
scarcely at pains to disguise its real char- 
acter. 

Humility, to be genuine, must be based 
on principle; and that principle is sug- 
gested by the apostie’s question, which 
warns every human being thet, be his 
wealth, his titles, his position, his name 
among men what they may, they afford no 
real ground tor self exaltation, because 
they are external to his real self, and are in 
fact bestowed on him from above. 

nemeacentiipdiijnadgpmnme 

DisRase generally begins that equality 
which death completes; the distinctions 
which set one man 80 much above arother 
are very little perceived in the gloom ot a 
sick-chamber, where it will be wain to ex- 
pect entertainment from the gay, or in- 
struction from the wise; where all human 
glory is obliterated, the wit is clouded, the 
reasoner perplesed, and the hero subdued; 
where the highest and brightest of mortal 
beings finds nothing left him but the con- 
sciousness of innocence. 


A MINUTE analysis of life at once de- 
stroys that splendor whicu dazzles the 
imagination. Whatsoever grandeur can 
display, or luxury enjoy, is procured by 
offices of which the mind shrinks trom the 
contemplation. All the delicacies of the 
table may be easily traced back to the 
shambles and the dunghill; all magnifi- 
cence of building was hewn trom the 
quarry, and all the pomp of ornament dug 
trom among the damps and darkness of the 
mine. 


To live is not merely to breathe, it is to 
act; it is to make use o/ our organs, senses, 
faculties, of all those parts of ourselves 
which give us the feeling of existence. The 
man who has lived longest is not the man 
who has counted most years, but he who 
has enjoyed life most. Such a one was 
buried a hundred years old, but he was 
dead from his birth. He would have 
gained by dying young; at least he would 
have lived till that time. 


We talk of human life as a journey, but 
hcew variously is that journey performed! 
There are those who come forth girt, ana 
shod, and mantied, to walk on velvet 
lawns and smooth terraces; where every 
gale is arrested and every beam is tem. 
pered. There are others who walk on the 
Alpine paths of life, agaiust driving mis. 
ery, and through stormy sorrows, over 
sharp afflictions; walk with bare teet and 
naked breast, jaded, mangled and chilled. 


I maVBE never tasted pleasures so true as 
those I have found in the study of books, 
in writing, or {n music. The days that 
succeed brilliant entertainments are a) 
ways melancholy, but those which follow 
days of study are delicious; we have gained 
something; we have acquired some new 
knowledge, and we recall the past day not 
only without disgust and witbout regret, 
but with consummate satisfaction. 


Po.LrTENess is, in business, what strata 
gem isin war. I: gives power to weak 
ness, supplies great deficiencies, and over 
but little sacrifice 
It ws 


or de tense 





~ time and blood 
n the attack 


invincible either 


Lire consists not of a series illustr 
| ous actions or elegant enjoyments. Tue 
' greater part of our time passes in compli 


of 


ance with necess.ties, in the performance 
of daily duties, in the removal of small 
inconveniences, in the procurement of petty 
pleasures; and we are well or ill at ease, 
as the main stream of life glides on 
smoothly, or is roffied by small obstacles 
and frequent interruption. 


To make our reliance upon Providence 
both pious and rational, we should, in 
every great enterprise we take in hand, 
prepare all things with that care, diligence 
and activity as if there were no such thing 
as Providence for us to depenc upon; and 
again, when we have done all this, we 
should as wholly and humbly rely upon it 
as if we had made no preparation at all. 


Timez isa grim banker. He places so 
much to your credit on your entrance 
upon life’s stage. After this you can not 
add to the deposit, but you are compelled 
to constantly decrease it. When it is all 
exhausted, your name is stricken frou. the 
books forever. Make the most of each 
day; it may be the last dollar to your 
credit in Time’s bank. 


Svucn is the condition of life, that some- 
thing is always wanting to happiness. In 
youth we have warm hopes, which are 
soon blasted by rashness and negligence; 
and great designs, which are defeated by 
inexperience. In age, we have knowledge 
and prudence, without spirit to exert or 
motives to prompt ‘hem. 


No man takes care to live well, but long, 
when yet it is in everybody’s power to do 
the former, and in no man’s to do the lat 
ter. Weconsume our lives in providing 
the very instruments of life, and govern 
ourselves still with a regard to the future, 
so that we do not properly live, but are 
about to live. 

It is remarkable that Providence has 
given us all things for our advantage near 
at hand; butiron, gold and silver, being 
both the instruments of blood aud slaugh- 
ter and the price of it, mature has hidden 
in the bowels of the earth. 


In a free and republican government you 
cannot restrain the voice of the multitude, 
Every man will speak as he thinks, or, 
more properly, without thinking, and con- 
sequently will judge of effects without at- 
tendtng to their causes, 

Ant is long, lite short, judgment diffi. 
cult, opportunity fleeting. To act is easy, 
to think is diffcult; to act according to our 
thoughts is troublesome. Every begin- 
ning is agreeable; the threshold is the place 
of expectation. 

Tue richest endowments of the mind are 
temperance, prudence and fortitude. Pru- 
dence is 8 universal virtue, which enters 
into the composition of all the rest; and 
where she is not, tortitude lores ite name 
and nature. 

DuTIEs are ours; events are God’s. This 
removes an infinite burden from the should 
ersof a miserable, tempted, dying crea. 
ture. On this Consideration only can he 
securely lay down his head and close his 
eyes. 

CONSTANT success shows us but one side 
of the world, tor it surrounds us with flat. 
terers who wi)! tell us only our merits, and 
silences our enemies from whom we alone 
might learn our defects. 


THE world is, to be sure, all out of sorts, 
and it oughi to be turned upside down and 
emptied out, in all probability; but you 
can’t help it by getting sour at everybody 
and every thing. 

A sweet spirit, like the scented flower, 
has @ fragrance to cast upon the path of 
every one who passes by. It has also for 
iteelt a rare lite of love that every one ad 
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Wita the vulgar and the learned, names 
nave great weight; the wise 


nguiry ink ne 


use a writ of 
macy when they are 
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wivanced as authority 


[MITATION is born with us, but what we 
ought to imitate is not easily discovered. 





The Weorld’s Happenings. 


Thirty million trees have been planted 
im Kaneas this year. 


The Harbor Springs, Mich., wooden 
wothpick factory makes 1, 800, 000,000 picks a day. 


Mre Sarah Heald, ot Chester, N. H., 
though 81 years old, cuts all her firewood and car- 
ries on, unassisted, a small farm. 


An “inch of rain’’ means a gallon of 
water spread over a surtace of nearly two feet, or 
fall of about 100 toas to an acre of ground. 


A trick ot dishonest waiters is to slips 
small coin of the customer's change under the bill 
ot fare. If not noticed, it swells bis tip; if the 
shortage is detected, why, there the coin is. 


While the Savannah river was raging at 
Auguste the other day a man was almost drowned 
while trying to swim to a house with oread tied 
above bis head for the rMMef of the inmates. 


An interesting feature of the recent an- 
pual meeting of the Fat Men's Association at Glen 
Island, Conn,, wasa foot race between two mem- 
bers, weighing respectively 800 aad 365 pounds. 


Jacob Perkins, of Fort Scott, Kan., after 
endeavoring to alleviate the sufferings of a friend 
who bad fallen down stairs and injured himeeli, fell 
down the same stairs, in the same manner, and was 
killed, 


English farmers have turned against the 
sparrows as a pest to agriculture and are offering re- 
wards for their destruction. It is asserved that these 
birds cause a loss to agricultural England of $40, 000, - 
000 Lo $50, 000, 000 per year. 


The widows ot tour of our Presidents— 
Polk, Tyler, Grant and Garfield—are receiving Gov- 
ernment pensions of $5000 a year each; while the 
widows of three Major Generals— Blair, Hancock 
and Logan—are cach receiving $2000, 


There is a Newtounland dog in Balti- 
more that will go after beer the same as a boy, and 
will not put money for itin any other than the bar- 
tender’s band, but no amount of persuasion or force 
will make the animal share his master’s liquor. 


Melbourne Grubb, who lives near the 
town of Wytheville, Va.,is said to weigh 210 pounds, 
though only 10 years oid, and to measure @ inches 
around the waist, 44 around the chestand 13 around 
the muscle of thearm. He is 5 teet 2 inches bigh, 


At one time not very long ago buftalo 
swept over the Western plains in herds of countless 
numbers; now the killing of a solitary bull in Da- 
kota is considered such an unusual occurrence that 
ap account of it is telegraphed across the conti- 
nent. 


An unwise workman in a mill at Eaton 
Rapids, Mich., who selected a large machine belt as 
a sleeping spot, was ground to pieces, the ma- 
chinery having been started by the owner of the 
mill, who was ignorant of the whereabouts of the 
unfortunate man, 


A Calitornia company has been organ- 
ized to manufacture soap out of a material that is 
skimmed from a boiling spring in that State, The 
substance hardens by exposure to the alr, is like soft 
clay, and is supposed to be a mixture of borax, 
alkali and lubricating oll. 


A Yankee hasestablished a terrapin farm 
about 60 miles from Mobile. An inclosure of three 
acres inextent contains several ditches 100 feet in 
length and 10 feet in width, and these are filled with 
salt water by two canals. In these ditches about 
30,000 turties are domesticated, 


While Jeremiah Haley, a blacksmith, of 
Westerly, R.1., was shoeing a horse, the animal 
caught its footinarent in Haley's leather apron, 
and jo struggling to free iteeif, threw Haley upon 
the floor, tramping upon him and breaking his col- 
lar bone and badly cutting bis head, 


While a Tiffin, Ohio, resident ‘was sleep- 
inginarailroad station near there the telegraph 
operator painted stripes on his face with a paint 
used to murk boxes, The paint contained a power- 
ful caustic, and ate into the unfortunate man's face, 
disfiguring bim inahorriblemanner. The operator 
has been arrested, 


Little 6-year old Maud Haywood nearly 
met the fate of Ginevra at Greenpoint, L. I., the 
other day. When rescued trom a big Saratoga 
trunk in which she had hidden she was almost suf- 
focated. A spring lock had snapped when she 
stepped in the truak to hide, and she was only dis- 
covered by accident, 


At the recent meeting of the British As 
sociation the Professor of Pathology at Cambridge 
read a paper in which he claimed that ‘‘the slight 
pressure involved in wearing stays nas a beneficial 
effect, and reasonable lacing increases mental and 
physical activity.’’ Several medical gentlemen up- 
posed this view, but a lady member defended it. 


That we ot the United States are a re. 
markable people for forming associations on the 
slightest provocation is proverbial, aud the fact has 
fresh proof in the recent organization of the sur- 
vivorsof a Wesvern railway accident. They pro- 
pose to hold commemorative meetings yearly, and 
to ald worthy indigent members of the associa- 
tion, 


On a recent Sunday Charles Bonner 
wentinto an Omaha barber shop and asked how 
much it cost toshave a dead man. On being told 
that $5 was the usual price, Bonner said: ‘’Then I'1! 
save my friends that expense by getting shaved 
now.’’ Hedidn‘'tlook very much like dying; but, 
sure enough, they found him dead in bed the follow- 
ing morning. 


A certain way to tell good paper money 
from bad is by means of two small blue silk threads, 
which run through the good bill lengthwise ana 
which may be plainly seen by hoiding the note to 
the light. These are woven into the note by a secret 
process and have never yet been successiully coun- 
terfeited, the usual imitation being by a mark drawn 
across the paper.’* 


A restaurant keeper in 
cents for acup of t 
foreed to do m b ar 


New York wh 
charges 
he was 
*‘customers, *’ 
srullers, then calied 


t water, expiains that 
ncreas 
bought 2 or 3 cents 
for the hot water, and made 
lemonade, using their own lemon Jniceand the res 
tauranteur’ssugar. And such people, he says, 
would generally appear about noon, to the great in- 
eonventence of profitable customers. 
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UNREST. 





BY SUSIE M. BEST. 





Hadest thou no other place, Unrest, 

In which to lodge except my breast ? 

Why didst thou choose so poor a spot? 
Thou art not welcome. I would not 

Have let thee in, had I but known 

That when thou camest sweet peace had flown. 
O get thee hence! Why wilt thou stay? 
Why cling to me by night and day? 

And, like the vampire that thou art, 

Suck all the life blood from my heart? 
Why wilt thou always be my guest, 

Thou awful demon of Unrest? 

© lives there not some mightier powet 
Before whose touch thoa’it learn to cower? 
Thou Ruler of our destinies, 

Have I not drained Life's bitter lees? 

Wilt Thou not heed my one request 

And drive away this deep unrest ? 


Eva Barrington. 


BY MILES BAKTON, 











drawing-room, the advertisement sheet 

of the Times spread in front of her. 
A great desperate resolve was torming in 
her mind. 

It was the close of a November day, 
and a November day in London may be 
fitiy taken asthe type of all that is sad 
and disconsolate in... world. 

And yet her surroundings seemed to 
offer all that any human being could 
desire. Theturniture was tasteful, andthe 
whole appearance of the room seemed to 
show that its owner was weil off, as far 
as this world’s goods were concerned. 

“va Barrington was an orphan who had 
been left an independent income at her 
command, 

Though perhaps not strictly handsome, 
she was attractive both in body and mind, 
and none who met could fail to be in- 
terested in her. 

Since her parent’s death, she had lived 
in London under the nominal charge of an 
old lady to whom she was sincerely 
attached, but whom she nevertheless 
teased and alarmed by her uncontrollable 
proceedings to the last degree. 

Mrs. Mervyn often prophesied a dismal 
fate tor Eva, unless she could learn to be 
submissive and humble-minded, but Eva 
bad laughed at her warnings and 
disregarded her counsels, 

Now, however, a blow had fallen that 
bade fair to change the whole character 
ot Eva’s life; in spite of her apparent 
prosperity, poverty stared her in the 
taee. 


per BARRINGTON sat alone in her 


ter money had 911 been invested in the 
house of business in which her uncle had 
been a partner, and now the firm had 
failed, and Eva, with the rest, was left 
penniless, 

No wonder that her fair young face 
looked troubled and anxious as she tried 
to realize her position. 

But a few days before she had been an 
heiress, courted by all. Now she was 
throwao upon the world a beggar. 

Her lawyer had tried, in his pompous, 
tussy way, to make ber understand that he 
should be glad to serve her in any way 
possible. 

Eva bore witb his compassion as long as 
she could; but when he intimated that, 
should she thiok of taking a situation as 
governess, he should be willing to give 
her a reference, she rose from her seat 
with great dignity, and bowed him from 
the room. 

Mr. Whittaker shrugged his shoulders 
when he found himself in the street. 

‘Poor thing!’ he muttered; “she’ll soon 
come off her high horse. I[ shall have her 
begging me to help her before a month is 
over.”’ 

But, assured as Mr. Whittaker was in 
his own opinion, he had not quite taken 
the measure ot Eva Barrington’s charaeter. 
It would have been far easier for her to 
starve than to humble herself before such 
a man, and yet her heart almost failed her 
as she thought of the future. 

She bad no relations to whom she could 
apply, and, though sbe had some friends 
who were not 01 the proverbial tair-weather 
sort, she could only go to them as a last 
resource. She naturally turned first to the 
idea ot teaching; but, though she was in- 
telligent and fond of reading, she could 
not think of one subject that sne knew 
well enough to teach. 

“And I bate sick-nursing,’’ she thought; 
“and I could never master scientific dress- 


’ 


cutting; and I don’t know enough 
arithmetic t be a clerk of any kind 
W hat am I to do? 

It was a knotty point. Again and again 
she came back to the same juery, but 


each time with no better result than: the 
last. 
It is true that there wasn one thought 





which crept into her mind, and sent a 
flush to her cheek and a light into ber 
eye; but it was sternly repressed each 
time it arose. 

There was one who would lay down his 
lite for her, who would shield her trom 
sorrow and care, if he had but the chance; 
but she had turned a deat ear to his 
entreaties in the day of her prosperity, and 
how could she listen to him now? 

Probably he would never hear of her 
mistortunes, for bis regiment was abroad 
on foreign service, and even if she could 
she would not raise a finger to recall him. 

Her cheek burned at the very thought, 
and, dismissing Captain Neville from her 
mind, she turned back to the Times’ “Sit- 
uations Vacant.” 

She read down the list, in a hopeless 
way. “Companions?” She could never 
bear to be tied to a cross old lady, to wash 
the lapdog, and teed the parrot. 
“Governesses?’”’ No, teaching was out of 
the question. ‘Nursery Governess?”’ 
Well, she hated children, but still they 
would be betterthan a lapdog. ‘Parlor- 
maids?’’ 

She stopped short. Why not? A gleam 
of tun illuminated the sadness of her face. 
“I could do it better than anything else, 
and I should enjoy the novelty of the 
thing.”’ 

She turned to the advertisement sheet 
with fresh energy. The great thing was 
to find a placeas taraway trom London 
as possible, for it would be very awkward 
if she were to meet anyone she knew. 
Edinburgh? No, ahe had triends there. 
Truro? That might do, it other things 
suited. “A quiet family; three other 
servants kept.’’ 

She resolved to write and see came of it. 

Poor Eva! The letter seemed very 
simple in theory, but she found it a task 
of hours instead of minutes. 

To begin with, she must assume a name, 
for she would be discovered directly if she 
used herown. What should she choose? 
Fully half an-bour was spent in the selec- 
tion, but finally she determined to cal 
herself Ellen Brown. 

It was simple, and by taking it she 
would retain her own initials. Having 
decided upon her name, she proceeded @ 
write the letter. 

It was so difficult to frame that she 
would have given it upin despair had not 
the happy thought struck her of copying 
from one of her own servant's applica- 
tion:— 


“MapaM,—Having seen your advertise- 
ment in tue Times of Tuesday, | beg to 
apply tor your situation.’’ 


Here she came to a full stop, for the next 
sentence ran, ‘‘My late mistress will be 
giad to give mea character.” 

She had never remembered that a 
character would be indispensable; how 
could it be obtained? The difficulty seem- 
ed insuperable, but after a time a bright 
idea struck her. She had lived with Mrs, 
Mervyn for three years; Mrs. Mervyn 
should give her a character. 

She did not wish to reveal the true 
nature of her situation even to her; she 
knew it would bring down a storm of 
opposition upon her head, but still the 
plan mignt be managed. 

So she continued her letter: ‘Mrs, 
Mervyn of 19, Portman Square, will give 
me a character.” 

She could not think of anything else to 
say,so she began to told up her letter, 
when she suddenly remembered that it 
would not do to write on such glossy 
paper. 

Sue turned out her desk, but as she 
could find nothing suitable, sue put on 
her walking things, and went out to buy 
some cheap stationery and a scratchy pen. 
The letter looked 80 extraordinary wi.en 
it was finished that she felt ashamed that 
anyone should see it, and went outon a 
second expedition to post it. 

“How tired you look, my dear!’’ said 
Mrs. Mervyn, tenderly, as she saw the 
weary air with which Eva jeant her head 
against the cushions of her chair. 

“I am rather tired, but I muat get used 
tothat now. I have been writing about a 
situation to-day.” 





a situation is it?’’ 

“1 do not quite know what my duties 
will be yet,” said Eva. 

Mrs. Mervyn asked no more. Two or 
three days passed, and notbing was heard 
trom Truro; but at last Mra. Mervyn 
appeared one morning witb a very troubled 
lace. 

“My dear,” she began, as soon as Eva 
entered the room, “I have had such an 
extraordinary letter.’’ 

She held it out as she spoke, and Eva 
seized it eagerly, and read as follows:— 


“DEAR MADAM,—Ellen Brown, who has 
applied tor my situation, tells me that I 
may write to you about her. 1 shall be 
much obliged it you will kindly let me 
know whether she is honest and obedient, 
diligent in her work, and neat in her 
person. Weare juiet people, and do not 
wanta flighty London girl in our house, 
I shall be obliged if you will let me know 
a8 soon as possible,— Yours truly, 

‘MARIANNE ETHRIDGE. 

“Pp, S.—I shall be glad if you will tell 
me her age, as I never trust girls upon 
that point.’’ 


“Who is Ellen Brown, my dear?’ asked 
Mra, Mervyn, distractedly, as Eva handed 
her back the letter; ‘I never beard of such 
a person before,” 

“| hope you will not despise me for 
being so silly,”’ said Eva, with a blush, 
“but I could not quite humble my pride 
so far as to let my real name be known. 
Mrs. Ethridge is asking about me,”’ 

“About youl But what a_ horrid, 
impertinent creature she must be! How 
dare she ask whether you are neat in your 
person and strictly honest? I heard of 
such a thing, and shall write and tell her 
s80,’’ 

“T hope you will do no such thing,” said 
Eva, greatly alarmed. “You must 
remember that she has never seen me, or 
heard of me either, until she got my letter, 
and therefore she is naturally anxious to 
find out what sort of a person! am. I do 
not see anything impertinent in her letter 
myself.’’ 

Mrs. Mervyn could not agree. How- 
ever, she did not like to worry Eva by 
saying any more, and as soon as breakfast 
was over set to work on her reply. 

“[ could not bear to speak of you as 
Ellen Brown,” she said, as she brought 
the letter to va; ‘‘so I have only mention- 
ed you as ‘be person whom the lady 
inquires about.’”’ 

“The only tault Is that it is rather too 
glowing,” said Eva, with a smile, as she 
read it. ‘However, I daresay it will do.’’ 

She was secretly very much relieved at 
the pertormancs, for Mrs. Mervyn had 
kept almost exclusively to general terms, 
and had said nothing that could betray the 
true siate of the case. 

The letter was sent; and ina few days 
Eva received areply from Mra. Ethridge 
to say that she had decided to engage her, 
and wished her to be at Truroin a week’s 
time. 

Now that it had come to the point, Eva 
felt a decided lessening of ber courage, but 
she was far too proud to give in; cost ber 
what it might, she would carry her project 
turough. 

The week was fully 
preparations. 

Some of the shopping had to be done 
privately; for though anyone might wear 
print dresses, caps and aprons would 
surely rouse Mrs. Mervyn’s suspicions, 


taken up in 


On the morning of her departure, she 
damped her curly hair and parted it 
straight down the middle, brushing it 
closely to ber bead. This, with the plain 
black dress and bonnet which shé assumed, 
altered her #0 completely that Mrs. 
Mervyn hardly knew her. 

“My dear,” she exclaimed, “what have 
you done to yourself? I am sure there | 
was no need to make yourself look such a | 
fright.”’ | 

“! am sorry I am a tright;’ said Eva, | 
ruefully. 

“Well, I don’t mean a fright exactly, you ! 
never could look that; but when I think of | 
your lovely bair, I cannot bear to see it 

| 


“1 cannot bear to hear you say that, | all plastered down like that.” 
Eva. You know that I would gladly! “Mra. Etheridge won't know that my 
share my little all with yon. It would he huir was ever different, so it won't matter 
very little, as you know; but such asit is, | to her. But now, dear Mra. Mervyn, I 
you are welcome to it.” i be ¢ x.’ 
‘ N would not be rig said i 6 tw wa 
ge but w a 
acce e home ers 
may be very comfortable. I am young M ay roe are 
and it will not hurt meto work Bu 4 1s ! pieiaie r 
tavor I must ask you. If I have a request | present, b itthe furnituré was to be sold 
for a reference trom the lady I have | with the house. 


' written to, will you give me one?”’ 





Eva had taken but little luggage with 





her, one trunk and a bonnet-box contained 
all her moderate outfit, and she felt a sort 
of reliet as she thought of the endless bags 
and packages with which ber journeys 
were usually encumbered. 

The journ®y itselt bad aspice of romance; 
to travel in a third class carriage with no 
attendant was a8 amusing as a comedy, 
and she sai in her quiet corner watching 
her companions with the greatest interest. 

The journey was quite uneventful, and 
Eva employed herself in endless 
speculations about her future life; the only 
beings she really dreaded were her tellow- 
servants. How wasshe to behave tothem, 
and how would they behave to her? 

It was nearly dark when she reached 
Truro, and she telt very tired as she 
followed the porter who wheeled her box 
to Mra. Ethridge’s house. 

“The back door,’ said Eva, hastily, as 
the man prepared to pull up at the front 
entrance. 

‘‘Back door, Miss?’ said the man, with 
a puzzled face, evidently thinking tbat 
there must be some mistake somewhere, 

Eva felt rather alarmed at the in- 
sufficiency of her disguise, She had no 
time to think about it, however for the 
door opened in answer to the porter’s 
ring, and she saw a stout person in the 
doorway. 

“Oh! I suppose you’re the new young 
woman,” she said, in loud tones. 

“Is this Mra. Ethridge’s?”’ said Fva, 
extremely at a loss how to reply. 

“Yes; this is Mra. Ethridge’s. But why 
can’t you gi’ é@a person a civil answer, | 
svouid like to know?” 

Eva felt inclined to ask the same 
question in her turn, but the porter in- 
terrupted them. 

“Here, | can’t stand jabbering here all 
night,” he exclaimed, “Do you want this 
here trunk carried in or not?’ 

“To be sure we do,” cried the cook; “so 
dou’t give us none of your ponsense,”’ 

Eva's heart sank within ber. Was she 
to spend her days among such people as 
these? 

She felt a strong desire to tell the porter 
to carry her box back to the station, and 
take the next train to London. However, 
having gone 80 far, her pride torbade her 
to give in. 

‘‘Lizzie, just call Mra. Emmett, will 
your” said the cook, as they entered the 
kitchen. 

“Who is she, I wonder,” thought Eva. 

She was not long left in doubt. A 
stately-looking old woman came at Lizzie's 
call. 

“Ellen Brown?’’ she said 

Eva bowed, not knowing exact!y whom 
she was addressing. 

“Come to my room. 
keeper,” she said. 

Eva followed obediently, and found 
herself ina small but comfortable room, 
with a bright fire, and a@ cat sleeping ou 
the rug. 

“Sit down, and havea cup of tea before 
you take your things off,’ said Mrs, 
Emmett, kindly. 

Eva soon revived under the influence 
of the tea, and began to look about ber 
with interest. 

“Mra. Etbridge is a great invalid, as I 
daresay sbe told you,” said the ho w#e- 
keeper. ‘I do most of the waiting upon 
her, but you will have to help me a little. 
There are only two young ladies, and 
hardly any company kept, 40 you won’t 
have a bard place, which you don’t look 
as though you had been used to,’’ 


Iam the house- 


She paused, evidently expecting a reply, 
so Eva remarked that 816 was stronger 
than she looked. 

“Well, 1 always notice that Londoners 
are rather sallow faced things. You'll 
have a better color when you've been here 
a fow montbs.”’ 

‘4 sallow-faced thing!’ Eva could not 
repress & amile, aa she thought of some 





body’s indignation when she had been 


| called pale, and the lines of the poset 


which he bad atterwards shown her:— 


‘Her face, oh! call tt fair, mot pale.** 
Well, she was not even pale now, but 
sallow! 

“You'd better take your things off now, 
Ith.nk,for it is nearly 6 o’clock, Mrs, 
Ethridge will like to see you before she 
has her dinner.’’ 

One ot Eva's greatest tears had been 

i that she would have to shares her room 
“ a felliow-servant, a | rr f was 
nate when shé¢ ' 1t she w 
ray Li@ FO 
k always hia i Mra 
Eu ett, as she ene ' or; “br 
Lizzie said she w ir 1v6 @ Stranger 
in ber room, #0 she made cook change be 
fore you came ’ 
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THE SATURDAY 





Thies was delightful news, and there was 


something equally good to come. 

“{ daresay you won't mind baving your 
meals with me.” Mra. E:immett went on. 
‘Lhe parlormaid and I aslwavs have to 
heve tuem a diferent time from the otbers, 
because of Mra, Ethrdge, Esther, the 
jest maid, didu’t like it mucu; she was 
»! ways complaining that the piace was dull. 
Toat wae why she leit.” 

“*) Like to be quiet,’’ sald Eva. 

“Well, thet’s @ good thing. I bope we 
may Come down wo my room when 
you bave got your cap and apron on.”’ 

“Tole te better than | could have expect- 
ed,” thought Eva, as sbe unpacked her 
box. “I believe that I may be very 
coumfortable, if I can only get on with 
Mra, Emmett.”’ 

She orushed ber hair, put on her cap and 
apron, and went to the bousekeeper's 
roon, Who ook ber upstairs at once. 

Kiva telt ratber nervous as they entered. 
‘lhe room was only lighted by a shaded 
lainp, and she could at firs bardly see the 
jady who lay upon the oouch, 

“| bave brought Eile Brown up to see 
you, ma’‘am,"’ a4id Mra, & nineit. 

“Very inoonsiderate of ,ou, Emiett, 
just before dinner, Ask Miss Clara to 
speak to ber,’ 

The discontented tone revealed only too 
vainly the character of the Invalid, Mra, 
Cm ott seemed quite accustoined to such 

receptions, and led Kva away without a 
word, 

“Just walt a moment,”’ she sald, when 
they got outside, “I'll call Miss Clara,” 

A tall, healthy-lovking yirl, as oomnplete 
a oontrast to Mra, Ethridge as could be 
imagined, came out of the adjoining rooin 
ashe spoke, 

aGood evening,” she sald, pleasantly. 
“1 have not tine to taik to you now, but I 
am eure you must be tired after your long 
journey, #0 you had better reat in Mra, 
EKumett’s room, and let Lizzie wait at 
tabie.” 

Mra. Emmett murmured something 
about “your mamina,” which Eva could 
not catch; but Miss Ulara only replied by « 
caréleas shrug of the shoulders, and hasten- 
od away. 

And thus, in quiet solitude, ended Eva's 
firat day in service. 


Eva had tearea that she should over. 
sleep berself next morning; but, on the 
contrary, she woke very early indeed, It 
was « long time before she could remember 
where she was, 

The bare walls and sloping of the little 
room seemed strangely unfamiliar to her, 
and it was not until she caught sight of her 
Ox that abe reca'led the fact that she hat 
come on a long journey which had altered 
the whole course of her life. 

She rose and dressed with good courage, 
and found dusting the drawing-room not 
nearly so distasteful as she bad expected, 
She bed a natural taste for arranging 
furniture, and the drawing-room looked 
quite a different piace after aie bad finieh- 
ed It 

Sue pulled the chairs into new positions, 
moved the b os from their sift precision, 
and managed somehow to throw an artistic 
look over the whole, 

She was #o pleased with Ler work that 
she quite forgot that she had the breakfast 
10 set, and was startied by Mra. Ic .inmett’s 
voloe bebind her, 

“Not finished yet, Ellen! 1 am afraid 
you are sadly slow over your work.” 

‘But see what an improvement I have 
made," said Eva, brightiy, as she turned 
to the door, expecting to #66 an answering 
aiunilé of approval from the bousekeeper, 

“Improvement! Whatever have you 
been doing? Dear, dear; mistress will be 
vexed, The room looks q«ite untidy with 
ail tue chairs set iike that, and the table 
pulled out of the widdle, Make haste and 
put it to rights, there’s a good girl,” 

Eva was thunderstruck, The change for 
the beter was so obvious that she could 
not pounuaes bow anyone oould fail to 
ser It, 

She was going to argue the point, when 
she suddeniy remembered her position, 
aod meekly began to put everything back 
aseie bad found it. 

*Toat'’s a good girl,” said Mra, Emmett, 
patronizingly. “Now get breakfast, or the 
young indies will be down,’’ 

lt was a new thing to Eva to tind her 
suggestions not taken in good part. She 
bad been accustomed w have ber ideas 
eagerly copied by those around ber, for 
there waa no denying that she had a very 
cultivated taste, and perbapa ber position 
Ev) Sone had sowething w do with the 
ina - 

It waa hard lesson, and she feltinclinedto 
take her revenge by setting the break fust- 
table badiy, but she restrained hereeif, 
ard felt all the better for the eflort. 

Clara Ethridge and her sister Alice were 
two ocomimon-piace but kind-bearted girls, 
self-willed, and accustomed w= indulge 
tvelr Own fancies in spite of opposition. 
Mra, E bridge’s ill-health was wore real 
tuoan they sapposed, but she was of a 
bervous and bysterical tem perainent, and 
inadé herself far worse than she need bave 
bee. 

‘Ob, it’s only one of mavima's fancies!" 
was a frequent speech. 

Eva goton very well with her walting, 


but she found great difficulty in not join- 
ing in conversation. 

They made sucu frightful blunders, and 
il s-emed such a pity not set tLoem right 
“I shall go anu see the Acadeiny h 

| go t© London next week,’’ said Ciara 
The Academy! What do you mean? 


it does not open ull May.’’ 
‘Onl yes, it does. They have it at 
Burlington House; and I saw a long notice 








of pictures there in the newspaper the other 
da dd 

That must be the Grosvenor. I know 
the Academy doesn’t o; en till May.’’ 

They wrangled on tor some tiine without 
coming to any conclusion, while Eva had 
to bite ber tongue to keep herself from 
supplying the necessary information, 

fi ‘ving jived #o long In London, moving 
in good # c.ety, and having access to ail 
the newest books, sbe could hardly believe 
her ears when she neard the crude opinions 
and wondertul inistakes so confidently 
utlcred by the two givla, 

However, she managed to keep her 
comments to bherseit, and maintained a 
respectial manner, 

rs. Eturidge took but little notice of 
her, beyond ordering her to get a plainer 
set of aprons, as she did not like to see a 
servant sO dressed out. 

fva rebelled greatly in spirit, for her 
pretty aprons were the only things that 
reconciled her tw ber plain dress, How- 
ever, 806 was beginning to learn that she 
inust obey, and ber aprons were consigned 
to the bottom of her box, . 

This lesson had been learnt through a 
good many trials and mistakes, of which 
Ube nay Be6rve 48 aD exampie, 

Ciara was fond of nesdiework, and 
produced antiinacassars and table-covers of 
striking and alarming designs, 

Eva hag bard work to retrain from 
burning them when she did the drawing- 
rooui; aud one day, when Clara asked her 
coudescendingly if she did not think a 
hideous chair-vack that sbe had just finish- 
ed was very pretty, she remarked that the 
design was not so bad, but the oolor was 
aw ul. 

*K.len,” sald Clara, “I think you forget 
yourself!’’ 

A avarp reply was on Eva’a lips, but she 
restrained herself, and, rushing upto ber 
own room, iocked the door, aud indulged 
in a wild Ot of passion. 

She vowed that rhe could bear it no 
lounger, and would throw up ber place ata 
moments notice and go back to London, 
and starve rather than endure such 
sl very, 

But after atime calmer thoughts came, 
Of course her words wust have seemed 
highly impertinent to Clara. 

She tried tothink bow ebe should have 
feitif ber own parlormaid bad said such 
ap Oulrageous thing to ber, and came to 
the conclusion that she should bave 
disinissed her on the 6 

Betore she ieft ber room, she made up 
her umind to go and beg Clara’s pardon, 

‘) am very sorry i spoke 8 rudely to 
ou this morning,” she said, as she met 





Jiara ou the landing. 

‘1 did not think of it again,” said Clara, 
kindly; “for 1 knew you would be sorry 
for it sflerwarde,”’ 

Aud Eva felt grateful for her generosity. 

But tnough she began to like the young 
Inciies, despite their ignorance, she could 
not geton very well with Mrs. E ninett. 
‘Tue nbousekeeper was an old and trusted 
family servant, who looked upon her 
turee wistresses as the most wonderful 
iadies in the universe, 

Sne could not help seeing that Eva did 
not participate in her opinion, and she 
disiined her sccording! y. Cauatlo remarks 
about young Women apeing their betters, 
and making the:nsel ves ridiculous by their 
tine airs, wade Eva's blood boil again and 
again, aud now and then ebe retorted with 
hasty words which left an uncomfortable 
sting behind. 

Ou these occasions Mra, E.nmett would 
open an enora.ous leather-bound book that 
lay upon ber little table, and ensoonce her- 
se! behind it as a sort of defence, 

Eva was immensely entertained by 
divcovering that it was nothing more vor 
less than a “Jobnson’s Dictionary,’’ which 
had been bequeatued ber by her motier. 
va had asort of idea that the words were 
bombshelis which Mra, Emmett was 
preparing to fling at her when oocasion 
required; but the old lady always preserved 
asad and impenctrable silence while she 
perused ite pages, as though she were 
imbibing thoughts of the deepest wisdom, 

“You seem to bave a great admiration 
for the lexicograpber,”’ said Eva, 
inischievously, one day. 

Mrs. Evnnmett looked up siernly. ‘He 
wasone of the greates* and best men that 
ever walked this wicked world,” she 
said, with a solemn air; “and young people 
only suow their ignorance by calling him 
bad names,”’ 

This speech sent Eva outof the room 
in «a sudden tit of choking, 

“Lalways think ilen bas some story,” 
she overheard Clara say, one day, 

“Everyone has a story, | sappose,”’ said 
Mrs. Ethridge, ip indifferent tones, 

“Yes, of course; but | mean something 
roivuantia.’’ 

“My dear child, don’t be so silly.” 

“Weil, anyway, we never had a parior- 
maid [ iiked half so well,” 

Serious difficulties were ahead, however, 
Eva could not but see that Mrs, Ewwett 
(treated ber mistress in a wost unwise 
manner, bumoring ber and indulging ber 
Ww lobe greatest extent. 

She often longed to speak, and one day, 
when Mra, Ecvhridge had been more than 
usually tiresome, she told the bouse- 
heeper what she thought. 

Upon tnis the viala of Mra, Emmett’s 
Wrath expioded, and she told Eva pretty 





| 


| 


plainly that, unless she chose wo bebave 
Ur e? ‘Ould have lo go. 

'.va gaid nothing at the time, but she 
naie « private resolve that she would .ake 
Mrs umett at ber word, unless matiers 
mproved., 

Uniy aday or two bad passed however 


bel re something wuch more absorbing 
engrvssed her mind. Captain Neville’s 








EVENING POST. 





ment was ordered home. Eva knew 
that bis first care on reaching England 
would be to seek her out, for he had told 
her that he sbould never rest until be had 
asked ber again to be his wife. 

A secret monitor in Eva’s breast told 
her that she had done wrong to refuse bim; 
but she would not allow it to speak. Her 
decision had been »:ade once for all. She 
bad warned im that she should never 
alter it, and now that she had descended 
from her position she was doubly resolved. 

“Fancy bow his relations would scorn 
me!’’ she thought, ‘‘No, it is too late now; 
I have chosen my lot, and I must abide by 
it.’’ 

Sne had ordered Mrs, Mervyn not to 
reveal her address to anyone, and she 
wrote again now to repeat ber charge. 
She could not help watching the newspaper, 
however, to see the progress of bis ship; 
aod though she knew it could make no 
difference to ber, she felta thrill of pleasure 
when she saw that it had arrived safely in 
port. 

She was waiting on the two young ladies 
at lunch a day or two afterwards, when 
her ear was caught by the sound of a name 
to which sbe could never be quite in- 
different. 

“Mamma seems quite delighted about 
Herbert,’’ 

‘Yes; any little change rouses ber.”’ 

Eva smiied at her own foolishness, and 
went out of the room to fetch something. 
When she came back she heard the same 
nae again, 

“Hervert says 
morrow.’ 

“I wish he could stay more than one 
night.’ 

‘So do I; but perhaps he will come 
again before long. Ought we to invite 
anyone to meet bim?”’ 

‘Yes, I think we should; bat I suppose 
we wust consult namma about that,” 

They rose from table at this point, and 
Eva was left to/orm all kindsof conjectures, 
wie listened eagerly at dinner-time and 
all through the next day, bul nothing was 
said that threw any lighton the oonversation,. 
A day or two passed, and Eva came to the 
conclusion that ‘‘Herbert,’’ whoever he 
night be, was not coming, when Clara 
cawe into her pantry one morning, ana 
said— 

“There will be three extra to dinner to- 
night, Ellen, and one of the gentiemen will 
= the nighs.”’ 

be was gone before Eva could make 
any reply. 

“What isthe gentleman’s name who is 
coming to-day?” she asked Mra, E.nmett 
next time she met her, 

“Major Neville,” said Mra. Kmmett, 
bri-fly. 

Eva's pulses almost ceased beating. 

“Hos Mrs, Echridge known hii iong?” 
she nanaged to ask. 

‘‘He’s ‘her cousin,’’ said Mrs. Emwett, 
rather snappishly. “But I dun’t see what 
business it is of yours,”’ 

Eva said no more, Mra, Ethridge’s 
cousiu! Then be wuat be forty or fifty 
al least, 

She bad never heard either that Captain 
Neville had got his promotion. Neville 
was notan uncommon name, and Herbert 
was avery common one. 

How foolish sue had been! No doubt he 
was old, and bald, and stout; and at the 
mental picture she had formed she smiled 
involuntarily. 

And yet, after all, there -was a chance that 
it might be true; and if it were, what 
should she do? Fancy his tinding her a 
ser vant in his cousin’s house! 

Witb such thoughts as these in her mind, 
it was little wonder that Kva passed the 
whole of the day in a state of feverish ex- 
cite ment. 

Major Neville was to arrive at 6; and 
as the hour drew near, she felt ss though 
everyone must notice her agitation. 

She went up to her room twoor three 
times, tosee if she did not look very ex- 
traordinary; but the only thing w be 
remarked was that she was paier than 
usual, 

“He would never recognize me,” she 
thought, as sbe scanned her reflection in 
the glass, Her smoothly-brusbed hair, her 
pale cheeks, and her cap and apron 
disguised her even in her own eyes, and 
how much more would they not in his, 
who knew nothing of the change in her 
lite, and had not seen her for at least three 
years, 

At last 6 o’clock struck, and from her 
tittle window she could see a cab driving 
up to the house, 

She could hardly breathe; but she would 
not let herself give way, for she knew tbat 
she must open the door, The cad turned 
in at the gate, and she went downstairs as 
fast as her failing feet would let ber, 

She did not dare to look as she opened 
the door, She was only aware of a tall 
figure with a military moustache, 

“What is your fare?’’ he asked the cab- 
man, in tones that sent a sudden thrill 
through heart, 

She never forgot so long as she lived, the 
effort it cost her to announce in an ordinary 
tone ut the drawing-room door, “Major 
Neville,” and then retire, leaving the two 
girlie to make their delightful exclamations 
of weloome, 

And so the event so long dreaded and 
hoped for bad really come upon her, and 
she must face her position as best she 


he shall be here to- 


oould. 

She felt almost relieved that others 
would be there at dinner. alti ug m 
scarcely Knew how she was to enter the 
room. 

She made up her mind that she would 


not look at him, and immediately broke 
her resolution by watching eagerly for biu 
t© come downstairs. 





As soon as she heard his she retreat- 
ed into the dining-room, that might look 
at bim unseen from that vantage-ground. 
He was browner, older-looking; but it was 
the saine well-knit, active figure, the same 
keen, bright eye and irm 

She sbrankx back a little further as he 
descended, when Clara’s volce was heard 
calling her from the drawing- ard 
she was obliged to come forward just as he 
reached tbe last stair. 

Eva hardly knew what she expected, 
but she certainly did not expect to have bis 
candie handed to her without § Word or 
even a giance, aad to stand respectfully 
aside while he passed into the drawing. 
room. 

A sort of unreaso7ing anguish filled her 
boart. Surely, it be cared about her, be 
would have recognized ber at the firs 
moment; and yet there wee nothing she 
dreaded so much as that he ald 
recognize her. 

It was the same throughout the evening. 
She hardly dared to look at him, and Pw 
sbe longed to bein the same room. She 
felt utierly worn-out when bedtime cam 
and was thankful to lock ber door an 
filng herself upon the bed and sob her 
heart out unseen. 

She had imagined tbat she should be 
able to meet him unmoved, and let him 
goon bis way again without regret; bat now 
tbat she bad seen him face to face, the old 
dead past suddenly rose to lile, and she 
knew that her whole being was bound up 
in his, She cried hersel! to sleep at last; 
and when sue woke next morning, her 
bead was aching and her eyes heavy. 

She thought at first that she would 
illness, and lie in bed until all fear of 
ineeting bim was gone, but even while she 
formed the resolution she knew that she 
could not keep It. 

Sbe rose hurriedly, and went down 
about her usual work. A sort of duil 
stupor bad taken the place of the excite- 
ment of the previous evening, and she 
seemed almost a6 though unconscious of 
what was passing. 

She telt a bi'ter sense of disappoinment 

When Mra. Etbridge sent tor ber in the 
course of the morning, and tuld her to go 
into the town on an errand. 

Major Neviile was to leave before 
luncheon, aod it seemed too cruel to miss 
her last chance of seeing him. However, 
there was no help for it. She was onlya 
servant, and she must obey, 

She burried on her things as quickly 
as she could, and resolved to back be- 
fore 12 o’clock, if it were within the bounds 


of bLuman ibility. 
Pvor Eval Everything conspired against 
her, 


Tne silk she had to match could not be 
procured at the nearest shop, and she was 
obliged to go on, sorely ber will. 

2 o’clock struck just as she turned her 
steps homewards, and she sauntered along 
wiih a heavy heart. 

Jt was no use to hurry now, for be was to 
leave puuctually at 12, that he might catch 
the express up to town. Well, she shoald 
see bim go by in his cab, and then all 
would be over, 

The thought had hardly passed through 
her mind wuen she caught sight of a tigure 
in the distance that drove the blood tw her 
heart with bewildering force, Could it be? 
Yes, it was, 

She tried to com her face to a cold 
anu expressionless severity, bat it was no 
use; the most she could do was to bend her 
eyes ou the ground, aud walk steadily 
forward. He came nearer; she dare not 
raise her eyes to his face, her heart beat 
so that she could bardiy bear it. He 
passed. 

A sound that was almost asob escaped 
her, and she leant against the paling. 

‘*Eval” said a voice at ber side. 

She could not speak, but an instinctive 
impulse made ber cover her face with her 
hands, 

“Eval” he said again, “how did you 
come here? Don’t you know me?”’ 


Eva recovered werself by a violent 
efturt. 
*You will lose your train, Major 


Neville, if you stay talking here,’’ 

“Lose my train! How do you know I 
am going away?” 

‘Miss Ethridge told me,” said Eva, not 
seeing the force of nis question. 

“D> you know Miss Ethridge?” 

“Of course I know her,’? 

“But bow? Whatare you doing here? 
Tell me,” 

The commanding tone senta gleam of 
mischief into Eva's eyes. 

**You will lose your train, Major Neville,” 
she said again, 

“Hang my train! As if I could carea 
farthing for that, now J see you again after 
all these years, Ob, Eva, how longed 
for you!” 

“I thought you bad forgotten all about 
me,” said Eva, not in the least because she 
had thought so, but because she did not 
know what to say. 

“Forgotten you! You have been my 
one thought, my one hope, I was onty 
afraid that you had forgotten me. Where 
have you been allthistime? 1 was coming 
to see you in London this evening. That 
was why I was 60 anxious to catch the ex- 
press: but I shan’t go now,’’ 

“You must go, Major Neville,”’ she said, 
gravely; “and I must not stay talking to 
you here.’’ 


“Why not? Who bas any right t 
se nmaod your actions? What mystery 
are you hiding from me?’ 

“Mre. Mervyn will tell you if vo gO 
an‘ see ber.”’ 


Maj or Neville’s face paled, 
“I wigbt bave known,”’ 
boarse voice, 


A sharp pang went through Eva’s heart, 


he said, in a 
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but she would not give way. 

“1 must go,” she said, scarcely thinkin 
of what she was saying; ‘‘Mre, Ethridge wi 
be so vexed,”’ 

Major Nevilie turned upon ber like a 
flash of lightning. 

“Do you tnean to say,” he began; but 
Eva interrupted him. 

“Yes, } do mean it,” she said desperately. 
“I bave lost all my money, and am a 
beggar upon the face of the earth. I bave 
taken « piace as pariormaid. It was I who 
opened the door to you iast night; it was I 
who waited on you at dinner. ow, good- 
bye, and forget all about me as soon as you 
can,” 

She turned as she spoke, and moved 
away; but In a moment ber band was 
caught in his, 

“Eva,” be exclaimed, “what are you 
thinking of? You sbail not go uatil you 
have told me that you do nut care about 
me, Say that,and I will lteave you for 
ever,” 

Eva was silent. 
lie. 

Major Neville waited patientiy for his 
answer. 

“IT must go back,’’ she said, at last. 

“Not till you have toid me that I am tn- 
different to you,” said Major Neville, in 
exactiy the same tone. 

“T can quite say that,’ began Eva. 

But she had no time for more. Her 
hands were taken in a strong but gentie 
grasp. 

“Tnen there is no more for you to 
trouble abovt,” he said. ‘You are mine, 
as I have been yours, ever since I saw 
you.’ 

‘But what can I do?’’ said Eva, when the 
tumalt ot feeling that his words called up 
bad a litele subsided. 

“] will manage everything. 
me,’”’ 

‘Would you like to go In first,”’ he asked, 
as he approached the house, ‘“‘and leave me 
to do all the explaining?” 

Eva looked at him gratefully. 

“How good you are!'’ she said. 

Sbe hurried upstairs, and waited with a 
beating heart. Half an hour passed—an 
hour, 

What was happening? Would tney turn 
her outinto the street? Buteven in the 
widet of her agitation, she found rest in the 
thought, “He loves me, He will manage 
everytbing.”’ 

At last there came a knock at the door, 
and she heard Clara’s voice— 

“May I come in?’’ 

“Come in,” she said, faintly, 
daring to look up. 

Clara came straight up to her, and put 
her arw round ber trembling form. 

“Do come down,” she said, simply. 
“We are dying to hear more of this 
delicious romance.” 

Eva had been grateful to Ciara several 
times already in the oourse of their 
acquaintance, but she had never been so 
grateful as she was for these few words. 

“I don’t feel fit to sit In the drawtng- 
roouw,”’ she said, laughing, as she looked 
down at her dress, 

‘Oh! nonsense! Alice and I always said 
that you looked like a Princess in disguise.’’ 

There was no lack of conversation that 
evening. 

Every detail of the story had to be 
discussed and re-discussed. 

“The only sad part of it is that we must 
lose you #0 8oon,’’ said Clara, “Why will 
you not stay and be married from here?’”’ 

‘No,’ said Eva; “I must go back t> Mrs, 
Mervyn. But I shail never forget your 
kindness to me.” 

“W bat will Mrs. Emmett say?” suggested 
Alics, 

**] have told her,’’ said Clara; ‘‘and all 
she would say was, ‘My dear, I knew it 
all along.’ ”’ 

“How absurd!” said Eva. 

‘Well, you could not expect her to admit 
that her perceptions had been at tault,’’ said 
Clara, laugbing. 

“IT shall never wonder at anybody’s per- 
ception being at fauit,’’ said Major Neville, 
as he said good-night to Eva. “My biind- 
ness pains me as much as she thought of 
all that you have ha“ to undergo.”’ 

“That need not pain ~ said Eva, 
with asmile, ‘I ebail value your love all 
the more because of the lessons I have learnt 
while 1 have been a parlortnaid,”’ 


She could not tell a 


Come with 


hardly 








WoMEN SMOKERS.—AI/i Russians smoke 
cigarettes, and délight to bold a gallon of 
carbon in their lungs and then roll it out 
like steam from ap escape-pi~e. In South- 
ern Russia aud the Caucasus the women— 
matrons and even some unmarried ones— 
smoke almost as universally as the men, 
1 have bad, two or three times, nicely 
dressed ladies step up to me ina railroad 
station or on the platform and beg of mea 
ligot. Isuppose this arose from my having 
a cigar, from whicb a better light could be 
had than from the cigarette of another, In 
Northern Russia and at St. Petersburg I 
bave seen but two women with cigarettes, 
and think they were travelere. I am told 
comparatively few there smoke, 

rr 


ae 
THE pursuit even of the best things 
ought to be calm and tranquil. 
re ae 
WARNER'S Loa Cabin Remedies—old 
fasbioned, simpie compounds, used in the 
days of our hardy forefathers, are “old 


timers” but “old reliable.”’ They oom- 
prise a “Sarsepurilia,’’ ‘Hops and Bucbu 
Remedy,” “Cough and (Cx nsumption Rem- 
edy,” “Hair Tonic,”’ “Extract,” for Exter- 
nai and Internal Use, “Piasters.”’ Lose 
Cream, for Catarrh, a “T.iver Piils.’’ 


na 
hey are put up by H. H. Warner & Co.,, 
proprietors of W arner’s Safe Remedies, and 
promise to é6qual the standard value of 


those great preparations. Ali! druggists 
keep them. 








SHORT-LIVED GRIEF. 





EHOLD that apparently griet-stricken 
individual standing by the newly- 
made ve of his wife! 
itness bis hypocritical whining! I, for 

one, bave no ence with him. 

I would vid him remember, ere he take 
a iast look at the Inani:ate clay before 
bim, the uncalled-for harshness and gross 
negiect toat bas often, in times past, called 
a tear to the eyes of the gentie being whoin 
be pow pretends to mourn. 

He did not, for a moment, pause to 
consider her feelings when he, the one 
who vowed atthe altar to cherish her 
through life, appemne indifferent to her 
welfare, and neglectful of her interests, 

At first her tears flowed unres rainedly; 
and a prayer ascended to heaven for 
strength and support in her many trials. 
At last, repeated instances of hia neglect 
caused her to feel alone in the weary 
world,‘and lite bere!t of loveisa burden. 
She teltthe beautiful chila-like truat that 
she bad, in the first few months of her 
married | fe, reposed in her husband, 

radually giving place to cold distrust. 

eep she could not; tears that bad formerly 
relieved her aching heart remained there 
still, but found no outiet; they were crusb- 
ed back, kept down, until every channel 
for the bitterness to escape that was fast 
overflowing the flowers of affection was 
closed, 

As he stands there, he does not see al! 
this—does not recognize himeelf as the in- 
strument that infused through her hart a 
poison as bilignting in its effect as the 
breath of the deadly Upas. 

We will loox at him one short month 
after the burial of his wife. 

He is standing before the mirror, giving 
the final touch to bis pet moustuche, think 
ing what a_  fine-looking specimen of 
humanity he is, and wondering why Julia 
did not better appreciate bim, and * hy sne 
appeared to grow leas devoted to him each 
day she liv ° 

hy, my friend, did not bis wife, who 
had but two years before come, a beautiful 
bride, to gladden his beart and home, at 
that moment appear to him, and give him 
the key to her heart, that he might mark 
the workings of that inner nature, see re- 
vealed its past sufferings, its strings crush- 
ed by neglect, and corroded by concentrated 
bitterness? 

But no such revelation comes; and he 
sits réveiling in fancies in which another 
Mra. Knight tigares rather conspicuously. 

Each of bis lady acquain' ances, in turn, 

before his mind’s eye, and he tries 
to fancy which he should like best to honor 
with an offer of bis band, of course re- 
ligiously believing that he can obtain any 
one of them by the asking. 

He again, after looking over the morning 
papers for a few minutes, sauntered to- 
warde the wirror, and viewed hi:nself from 
the crown of his head to the toe of his gilit- 
tering boot; and then, with a sel !-satistied 
air, and an idea lodged in bis pomatum- 
soaked brain, that any of the ladies might 
be proud of him for their liege lord, satu- 
rates hie handkerchief with best cologne, 
draws on his exquisitely-fitting kids, and 
takes a etroli; meets Mise Lily, a beautifal 
blonde; looks as interestingly sad ar possi- 
ble, and with (as he flatters himself) a kil- 
ling bow, passes on. 

6 reaches home just in time for dinner; 
while eating, wonders how Miss Lily would 
look presiding at his table. 

Alter finishing his repast, he returns to 
the drawing-room. 

Beneath a pile of books he notices Julia's 
journal; be takes it up and glances over 
the page last written. 

Ho! bas something the power to move 
him? 

What wonder? 

Listen to the wail of a broken heart: 


“I am alone; and you, my journal, now 
tbe only oue to whom I can pour out the 
grief of this sorrowing heart, O Stanley! I 
littie thought when I stood a happy bride 
at the altar, that 1 was doomed to a ne- 
giected wife; that my heart would ever feel 
this intense hunger for love—this craving 
for syinpatby! 

“Bat my time is short—life’s sands are 
slowly ebbing away. So be it, 

Perbaps Stanley may miss me when I 
am gone, and shed one tear over the sod 
that covers me. For that I could bless him 
—I bless him, even now.”’ 


A tew tears follow, and the book Is abut. 

Another month and Stanley Koight is 
married, not to a sensitive, clinging nature 
like that of Julia’s, but to one whom he 
better understands—a living termagant. 
Miss Lily is the fayored one. M.H.H,. 
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TURNING Book L&aves.—Many per- 
sons not prevented frum turning book 
leaves with a wet finger by fastiaious re- 
finement, wili now, perbaps, pause trom 
fear of microbes. Tue authorities of Dres- 
den have been investigating the question 
whether circalating libraries are a medium 
for tre spread of infectious diseases, They 
rubbed the dirtiest leaves of the books, 
first with a dry finger and then with a wet, 
microacopicaliv examining the product in 


each case. In the first case scarcely any 
m crobes were found on the finger; In tbe 
second case, plenty. Though ail these ap- 
peared to be of a non-iniéctious character 
ihe committee wings up with @ recommel 

Jation not Oo wettbpe Hoger in the inouth 


y 


for the purpose I turning ver the i@avea 


—- - ae 
REGULATE the Regulator, by the use of 
Warner’s Log Cabin Sareaparilia. Sold by 
a!l druggists. 120 doses $!., 








AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


It isa pecul'arity with the men who won 
our independence that they ames 
rn in 


early an a up marrying la 
1764, they did not leave this world until 
they lived put their three soore and ten, 

sometimes more than that; and before 
quitting, they married girls about 16 or 17, 
who now, at the of 70, bave discovered 
that they are entitled to pensiuns. It is 
probable that it will ten years yet betore 
the last Revolutionary widow is beard 
from. Astor those of the Mexican war, 
they will be turning up for the next filty 
years. San science bas done something 
to lengthen the term of life in this country, 
bat our liberal pension laws have done 
much more, 


There was a bill at Dolray, Mich., a 
night or twoago and Mary Crawford was 
one ot its belles, While dancing merrily 
through a quadrille Miss Mary fell over 
on the floor. She was carried to a sofa, 
where her fainting fit was tound to have 
terminated fatally. The doctors discovered 
that Miss Crawtord had been laced so tight 
that the blood-vesse! beneath her stay. had 
become congested and the exertion of danc- 
ing had produced a fatal lesion. The danc 
ing season bas not begun quite yet for the 
fasbionable society of the larger cities, and 
the tatality at Delray may be fairly set down 
as the firstof the season's awful warnings 
against the tight-lacing folly, The other 
awful warnings will follow in due time 
quite as usual, 


There wasa little smack of romance in 
the marriage lately of Joseph Weisentein 
and Miss Bertha Prothero, of Springfield, 
O. The groown isa well-known barber in 
town, and the bride is a talepted young 
teacher in the Clifton street school build 
ing. Her people objected to the barber's 
attentions, but she encouraged it. One 
nightthe barber had a cusiomer half shaved 
when bis lady love appeared at the door. 
He excused himselt to his customer, say 
ing he would be back ina moment. Once 
on the sidewalk Bertha told Joe that she 
was ready and wanted to be married a! 
once. Joe wasonly too giad of the chance 
and, forgetting all about bis customer, he 
went with his sweetheart to a minister and 
the twain were united. The couple took 
tbe ten o'clock train for Ashland, where be 
has relatives, 


It is not generally known that the five- 
cent nickel coin ofthe United States cur 
rency is designed with special reference to 
its use asa unit of measurement or of wewbt 
by the decimal system but it is true, Fr: 
some reason the metric system though its 
uses has been legalized inthis "4 dows 
not ‘take’ wit the American people and 
it has not come into general uve and pr 
haps never will. If ever it does, the use 
tulness of this coin wil become at once ap 
parent it is exactly five grammes i 
weight and two centimetres in diameter 
This is, of course, pot an accident, and if 
there shall be any future change in our 
system of coinage, other convenient meas- 
urements and weights, according to the 
same system may very preperly be 
adopted. 


Even in the matter of duelling the ladies 
are emancipating themselves generally by 
fighting their baities themselves, On sev 
eral recent occasions female duelling ba« 
been reported, the latest story of the kind 
couing from Cannes, where according to 
tbe correspondent of a Paris paper, two 
young ladies belonging to the higher clus 
ot society confronted each other with pis 
tols in their banda, tbe conditions of the 
meeting being that the duel should con 
tinue until one of the fair principals was 
mortally wounded. The motive tor their 
hatred was the unfortunate circum*tanc 
that they were both desperately in love wit! 
the same man, the result of the exchange 
of shots being that one, a girl of eighteen, 
was taken home with a bulletin ber arm, 
whilst the other was mortally wounded i) 
the chest. 


———— —— ?  — — -- 


Somes philosophers, in seeking for truth, 
to pay homage to her, bave seen their own 
image and adored it instead, 


Wanamaker’s. 


PHILADELPHIA, September 17, 15s, 
The tide of Dress Goods surging into the 
store grows biyger and stronger every diay, 
At every counter wiere stuffs for Fal! an) 
Winter wear belong there is the liveliest 
hustiing and bustling. 
52-INCH PLAID HABIT CLOTH, HC! A QUALITY We 


never sold before under 75 A wood, sulslantias 
well-looking stuf. Think of 1t! Material fora etylieh 





dress for $3. Yardeticks will be galloping here sare 
enovvh. 

A ®%-lach good weight olxed Tricotat Uc, We soll 
one buta trifle better at We last season. These are 
new goods, without fault. They will be one of the 
sensations of the season. 

Pien'ty more of the new dress things are coming in 
with prices ground toa potat 

BY ODDS THE BEST SAKGAININ BLANKETS NOW I 
the 6 pound Ali-WoolatWia pair Tiss inctes, & 
last season and a marvel ol ches ees (hen 

W hal we have done with the #@ Blanket we are 
ingtodo witha ro none wee > 

t t ve ME F Hook ; i 

a " 
ny APE “ 
ibs ofa lalt a a 4 i 4 
| Hats, Caps, Heimets, Torche pes, Lewsins,e ‘ 
the little frille aod fol-de-role, Come or aak by letter 


for estimates, 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
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RRR RADWAY’S 


READY 
A Cure for All Summer Complaints, 


RELIEF. 

A _ i } bugeates We will 
a w entectre © pasm r 

ooh, Nausea, vowing, Heartburn, Nervousness, 


Sleeplessnesa, Sick Headache, Diarrhaa, 

eolere Morbus, Colic, Flatnieacy, and alt taverns 
Pains. For Cholera and severe cases of the forego- 
ing Complainte see our printed directions. 


IT IS HIGHLY IMPORTANT THAT EVERY 
FAMILY KEEP A SUPPLY OF 


ADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF. 


Aiwaysin the house. Its use will prove veneficial 
on all oecasions of pain or sickness, There is noth- 








jog in the world that will stop pain or ar the pro- 
wress of disease as quick as the Ready Relfet. 
Where epidemic diseases prevail, such Pevera, 


Dysentery, Scarlet Fever, and other malignant die- 
eases, RADWAY'SR KEADY Keizer will, if taken as 
‘irected, protect the system against | and i 
selzed whth sickness quickly cure the patient, 


A FAMILY NECESSITY. 


SANTA Fa, Kas., Aug. 3, ‘87. 
Un. RaDWaYaCo.: 

Your valuable medicines are a necessity in our 
family. we entirely rely on the Ready Relief and 
Pills for what they are recommended, and they 
never fall give satisfaction. 

Mus. GEOKGE LOHMILLER, 


Malaria In All Its Forms, 
FEVER AND AGUE, 


Radway’s Ready Relief 


Not only cures the patient seized with malaria, but 
if poepte exposed to lt in chills and fever districts 
willevery morning on getting out of bed take twenty 
or thirty drops ofthe READY KELIEF in a ginse 
of waterand drink it, and eat, say cracker, they 
will escape attacks, 


PRACTICING WITH R. R. R. 


MONTAGUK, TEXAS. 
Dr, Radway & Co.: [have been vsing your medi- 
clones tor the last twenty years, and in all cases of 
Chille and Fever | bave never tailed tocure. Lnever 
use anything but your READY RELIEF and PILLS, 
THos, J. JONES, 
There is not a remedial agent in the world that will 
cure Fever and Ague, andall other Malarioua, Bil- 
lous and other fevers, aided by KRADWAY'S PILLS, 
so quickly as RADWAY'S READY RELIEF, 


BRADWAY'S READY BRELIEF te a eure 
fer every Fain, Toothache, Headache, 
Nelatica, Lumbago. Neaurnigin, BRheama- 
(iam, Swelling of the Joints, .Aprnins, 
Hruises, Pains in the Back, Chest or 
Limbe. 

The application of the Head 
part or parte where the pain of di 
aflord imstant ease and comfort. 

lt was the Orst and ie THE ONLY PAIN REMEDY 
that instantly stops the most excruciating peina, 
aaze pSeremaies and cures congestion, whether 
of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels or other glands or 
organs by one application, 

I’rice fifty ceats per bottle, 


Rellef to the 
culty existe will 


Sold by druggists, 


RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS 


The Creat Liver and Stomach 
Remedy. 
Perfect Pargative, Soothing Aperient, 


Act Without Pain, Always Hellable 
and Natural in Operation. 


A Vegetable Substitute for Calomel. 


Perfectly tasteless, elegantly coated with swee 
rom. purpe regulate, purify, cleanse and strengthen, 
RADWAY'S PILLS tor the cure ofall disorders of 





the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
ous Diseases, Lossol Appetite, Headache, Cunsti- 
pation, Costiveness, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Billous- 
ness, Fever, Inflammation of the Bowela, Piles, and 
all derangements of the Internal Viscera. l’urely 
vegetable, containing po mercury, minerals, or de 
leterious drugs. 


Whata Physician Saye of HMadway's Fiiis. 


I am selling your R. KR. Relief and your Kegulat- 
inw Pills, and have recommended them above ali 
pilis and sell a wreat many of them, aud bave them 
on hand always, snd use themiu my practice and ia 
my own famliy, andexpectto, in preference of a)] 
Ville. Yours respeetfully 
DK. A. C. MIDDLEBROOK, Doraville, Ga, 


DYSPEPSIA. 


DK. KADWAY'S PILLS areacure for this com- 
plaint, They restore strength tw the stomach, and 
taable it lo perform ive functions, The symptoms of 
Dyspepela disappear, and with them the ability ot 
Lhe system (o contract diseases. 


RADWAY'S PILLS AND DYS?EPNIA.- 


Newronst, Ky., Feb, 27, 1s67.—Mesers,. Dr. Rap- 
WAY & Co,—4eents: Lhave been troubled with Dys- 
pepela tur about four months, | tried two different 
doctors without any permanent bene@t; | saw your 
Ad., and two weeks ago bouglit a bux of your Reygu- 
lators and feela great deal betuer, Enclosed flud 
stamp, please send we your book Palse and True. 
Your Pilla have dune me more good than al! the 
Doctor’s Medicine that I bave taken, etc. | am, 
yours respecttully, BROBEKI A. PAGE. 


Dyspepsia of Long Standing Cured. 


Dn. KRADWAY i have for many “years been af 
ficted with Dyspepsia and Liver Compian and 
found but little relief untill wot your Pills and } 
sulvent, aod they made a periect cure They are t 

t(medicine 1 ever kad ir } ri 
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Recent Book Jssues. 





A ect treasure In the book way for 
oblidren, as regards pictures and stories, is 
‘Queer People with Pawsand Clawsa,"’ by 
the famous artist Palmer Oox. The con- 
tents are a series of stories in rhyme about 
mice, cata, foxes, and other animals whose 
exciting and tuony adventu lit up as 
they are by hundreds of splendid pictures, 
cannot but make the little ones’ bearis 
bappler and better. Magnificently printed 
5 sees. Hubbard Bros, Publishers, 

hi 


“Little Helpers,” by Margaret Vande- 
Addy the weil-known writer for young 
olka, is a story that ts as interesting as it is 
—< Its chapters are fu'l of life and inci. 

ent, just such as a healthy minded child 
rejoices in, aod a maliitude of good pic- 
tures, large and amall, give additional zest 
and animation to its pages. The “little 
aS this work will hardly fail & 

© others follow their example with the 
same useful and pleasant consequences. 
Spiendidly printed on fine paper and 
bound in cloth. Ticknor & ‘'o., publishers, 
Boston. For sale by Porter & Cvates. Price 
$1.50, 


FRESH PERIODIOALA. 


The Magazine of Art for October, has for 
ite frontispiece a oeautiful etching after 
Bir John Millais’ painting, ‘The Copva 
lescent.”’ The opening article of the num- 
ber is entitied, “Oid Arte and Modern 
Thougbts,”’ and is from the = ven of 
J. E Hodgson, Claude Puillips follows 
with asympathetioc paper on “Sculpture at 


the Royal Academy.” ‘‘Tne Stopping, in 
Ornament,” isa well considered paper by 
Lewis F. Day, which is tollowed by a 


” 


retty poem, “The Yellow Gown,” by 
Kate Carter. Then comes tie description 
ot the Kepplestone Ooliection.”” A paper 
on “The Barbizon School,’ is devoted to 
the discussion of the life and works of 
Theodore Kousseau, many of which are 
here reproduced. Bernard Van Orley and 
his work, is the subject of a paper by W. 
Shaw-Sparrow, and the notes are particu- 
lariy full and interesting. Cassell & Co, 
New York. 


Kate Eyre’s serial, ‘For the Good of the 
Fatily,’’ opens Caasell’s Family Maga 
zine tor October and is Hlied «ith amusing 
situations. “An Australian Uncie Tom's 
Cabin” is a gre yhic description of negro 
lite in “the bush,’’ by Thomas B, Clegg. 
The Family Doctor hasa sensible talk on 
“In Times of Sickness;’’ another practical 
paper is “Every Day Puddings and How 
to Make Them.” A og by Frederick J. 
Crowest deals with “Tbe Madrigal and its 
Makers.”” “Some Favorite ogs” are 
sketched with pen and pencil; a story in 
two chapters —"*W hat Mias Trusdale Said’ 
—ia told, and then we are informed on 
“How Ships are Spoken at Sea.’’ “Oorn- 
rades Once” is coutinued, and then come 
the admirable fashion letters from tue 
well intormed London and Paris corre 
spondents. The author of that popular 
book, ‘How to Be Happy Though Mar- 
ried." contributes a paper addressed “To 
Holiday -Makers,”’ while “H. 8.8 "’ writes 
ot “A Day on the Hills in Arran.’’ There 
ia also a well filled “Gacherer.’’ Cassell 
& Co., New York. 

Se 

He SgouRED PRaok.—It is curious fact 
that some lady visitors to the theatre never 
seem sbie to sit still for ten minutes to 

ether. If they are pot twisting their 
eads round and taking a general survey 
of the house through their opera giasses 
they are arranging their giovesa, smelling 
bottle, programme, bangles, or something 
else, 

A particularly objectionable specimen o! 
this class of dramatic disturber was seated 
next to anervous gentieman in a theatre 
not long since, and the inability to keep 
quiet which the former exhibited mani- 
festly caused her companion the greatest 
annoyance. Finaliy the irrepressibie irri 
tator dropped several articles in rapid suc 
oeasion, but the nervous man made no at. 
tempt to pick then up in spite of severa! 
delicate hints to that eflect which the 
owner threw out. At last the man said: 

“Pardon me, madam, for not picking 
those things up. They are safe where they 
are, and I would rather not arm you for 
the next act.’’ 

“You are a brute, sir!’’ hissed the lady 
angrily. 

“Il am not, madam. Iam a bachelor,’’ 
came the meek reply. 

“Well, it’s the sane thing!” she replied. 

There was peace forthe rest of the eve. 
ning. 

_—_— 

A Litr_e LEARNING.—The words ot 
Pope—“'A little learning is a dangerous 
thing’‘e-have been quoted largely to coun- 
tenance an indolence that buman nature is 
already too prone to, without the further 
aid ot a popular poet. For, in good sooth, 
abe that never inneth can never end; 
and she who would have much learning 
must begin her labors with a lit le. ‘There 
fore,”’ anys Thomas Browne, “i bold this to 
be one of those fallacies which throw an 
obstac'é in the way of improvement, and, 
therelore, ought to be removed trom the 


—_——_ C woe - CC 
THR boundary of man is moderation, 
When onoe we pass that pale our x Uarcian 
angel quits bis care of us, 
SS 
MBmpROY is so goud a servant that it wil! 
never allow its master to die a begywar. The 
virtues that lie in Warner's Log Cavin 
Piasters are as beneficient and lasting as 
tue qualities of mercy. Best aud cheapest 
poroused plaster in market. , 


























MISTAKES OF SERVANTS. 


The mistakes of servants in deliverin 
bave been the fruitful source o 
jokes at all tines. 

Notonly has the native wit of the mes- 
senger often served the novelist asa pretext 
for bringing in some well-worn witticiem, 
but bia very siliiness in complicating or 
preverting the meaning of the messsge is 
a wine of wealth to the comic writer. 

The following anecdotes of mistakes of 
servanta may be new to our readers: 

Mra. Jones lived in Brixton. Mra. Brown 
lived in the same suburb, Mrs J, was not 
weil, so Mrs. B. considered it incumbent 
upon her to ma«e inquiries as to the con- 
dition of ber neighbor. 

To this effect she sent Maria, the much- 
abused iittle hand-maiden, saying: 

“0 and see how old Mra. Jones is.” 

The; e returned by the satellite 
will best explain the complication which 
occured in the mind of Maria. 

“How old Mrs. Jones ia, indeed? She 
is yg! last May, but she don’t see as 
why Mrs. Brown wants to know, and she 
thinks it’s like her imperdence to ask mis- 
sus's age.” 

Now they never speak as they pass by, 
and their respective servants turn up their 
noses to an augle of forty five degrees when 
= meet while getting their supper beer. 
any may remember the story of the 
bostler who was sent to post a letter, and 
who tapped repeatedly on the top of the 
box to ask for a stawp, but receiving no 
answer concluded it must be the Dead Let- 
ter Office. 
Another equally intelligent specimen, 
who, a'ter dodging around the letter box 
for some time, managed to siipin the let- 
ter without being seen, and returned with 
the joytul news that he reckoned he had 
“done’’ the post office, as atver a good deal 
of trouble be bad succeeded in getilnog bis 
letter in without baving paid for the stamp. 
Mrs. Wilkinson wasino the habit of send- 
ing over the a to Captain Blivens to in- 
quireatter his health, and the polite ser- 
vant of the military man invariably re- 
plied with the stereotyped pbrase, ‘‘Cap- 
tain Biivens’ compliments, and he’s very 
well,’’ or pretty well, or not very well, as 
the case wight be, 
One day a catastrophe befell the captain, 
even in tie presence of death, politeness 
was not forgotten, so the message brought 
back by Mra. Wilkinson’s servant that 
morning was, “Captain Blivens’ comp!i- 
menta, and he’s dead!’’ 
Hundreds of quaint eccentricities of ser- 
vants might be enumerated, but one more 
will suffice. 
Paddy was sent down town to the post- 
office tosee it there were any letters for 
his master. 
Hie entered the building, walked up to 
the counter and asked: 
‘*Hev yer any litters for the master?’ 


ON WORRY AND WORK. 


It has been stated as an indisputable 
proposition that there would be no iezy 
mnen in the world ifall men felt that they 
were being ad Gamely pe for their labor. 
That is not indis le at all, as it bas 
been disputed as o as stated. 

Bat it has a stratum of truth onderlyi 
it, and all that is necessary to render 
commonly ascoeptable is to modify it so that 
it would read: There wouid be fewer lazy 
men in the world if all men felt they were 
adequately paid for their labor. 

A tit lary to it would be that there 
would be fewer overworked men in the 
worid if their work could sinocothly on 
uninterru by worry, It was care, not 
work, which killed the cat, says the pro- 
verb, and again the proverb tells much 
truth in short and homely phrase. 

The work that pays, that is aot done 
without fit compensation of one sort or 
another, is seldom exbaustive of the re- 
sources of the mind or body. 

Tue work which is done without remu- 
nerating results, and the failure of which 
to yield reward makes it hard, is that sort 
which tires the brain, and, through it, the 


y- 

Tue victims of overwork are to be looked 

for, not among men who pursue active but 
regular business careers, as manufacturers, 
inerchants, mechanics, lawyers, laborers, 
clerks, doctors, or others, who pursue ie- 
gitimate, non-speculative vocations, but 
aiwopg that class who, launching outside 
their legitimate business, are engaged in 
speculation, or ventures of uncertain re- 
sults, the uncertainty of which wears and 
tears the mind, depresses the spirit, and 
sO preys upon the pnysical forces, 
O! course there are some people wno pur- 
sue their regular calling to an extreme that 
allows them no rest, and these also wear 
and tear themselves out, but they are few 
compared with those who break themselves 
down by the perpetual rush and never- 
ending fret about numerous watters which 
are ali apart from their regular business, 

The man who is freest from care, who 
has a competency and feels that he has, 
who makes both ends meet at the close o! 
the year, whose ambitions are no greator 
than his ability to attain them, who is rich 
through being content with that which he 
bas, may work long and hard, even through 
tne heat of the day, and into the oool of the 
night also, without fear of breaking down 
from overwork, 

Toe restful mind is one of the surest 
means of all for securing a restful body. 
But thie is not likely to be the property of 


one who, in his work, takes sucn risks, in 
the hope of great and sudden gains, as to 
imperil all that he bas; of one who sends 
bis x upon unknown seas to run the 
risks o 

tion. 


the winds and waves of specuia- 


‘tne man who looks, day by day, if only 





Naturaily the question came, “What is 

the name?” 

“Git out wid yer inqulsitivess,’”’ said Pat, 

resenting the curiosity of the official. 

“Well, I can’t give you any letters if you 

don t tell me the name,”’ replied the clerk. 

Hesitating amoment, Pat burst, O’Brien 

then?’ 

‘No letters to-day.”’ 

Patrick buttoned up his coat, strode to 

the door, scowled indignantly on each per- 

son present, and asa parting shot observed: 
of never eee the loike of it! But there, 

6 didn’t git it atter all! His name isn’t 
)’ Brien atall! It’s Fianagan, d’ye see!”’ 

— 

THe Uses oF THE MosQuiTro.—A gen- 
tletuan in Madras has had the courage to 
say a good word for the mosquito, This 
insect is a gnat, aud its bite is a great deal 
worse than its buzz, and thatis bad enough. 
Fortunately for some the real mosquito 
cares only for the warmer parts of the 

love, 

. I won't call the Madras naturalist the 
mosquito’s champion, because he doesn’t 
ignore its evil ways, but he urges that we 
should not lose sight of the usetul services 
which the losect renders to man in an ear- 
lier stage of ite existence. 

Putting the life of the mosquito at twen- 
ty nine or thirty days, he points out that 
three of tuese days are spent in the egg 
form, and tnatno fewer than twenty-one 
are given over to the larval form, two days 
are vocupied by the chrysalis, and oni 
three or four by the winged form in which 
all the biting mischief is done, Now dur- 
ing the egg and pupa (orchrysalis) stages 
the creature is idle, but how isthe larvaen- 
gaged for the three weeks of its existence? 

ite bome is the foulest stagnant water, 
and its food decayed vegetable and animal 
inait)ron which it feeds voraciousiy. Thus 
the whole of its energy is displayed in pu- 
rifying filthy water. 

yhy, asks the Madras champion, who is 
not achaw pion, should not twenty-one days 
of hard and useful labor outweigh the 
stings of three or four days? 
© ~~ 

Ov Prince Bismark it is related that, 
while inspecting the harvest work on bis 
Helds, not long since, two of the reaping 
women, following and old custom eeizeu 
him and bound him with bands made of 
straw. The Chancellor submitted with 
good — and extricated himself by pay- 
ing @ liberal ransom. He rode away in his 
Carriage with the straw bands stil! tastened 
around his arm, 

(cnceaeensiiaifliisionadp anatiiiiasesniceneaee 

The blood is the reguiator. Regulate 
the Regulator witn Warner’s Log Cabin 
Sareaparilla, It cures all impurities, It 








| is the largest bottle in the market—120 
| doses for $1. Your druggist selisit. Buy 
it for your family’s benefit as well as your 


for a few minutes, at a list of tuwmbiing 
stocks of which he is a holder, is mucu 
more likely to get tired and suffer witn 
that maiady calied overwork than his 
neighbor who works ever so hard with 
brain and band without embarking bis 
capital or wages in uncertain ventures. 
Overwork is most frequentiy only another 
name for seif-inflicted worry, 


THAT AWFUL Boy.—Major Stofah went 
to see Dis young isuy the other evening, 
and the little brother was entertaining bim 
a8 usual till the sister came down. 

“You like my sister, don’t you?” asked 
the little lamb, 

“Yes, Tommy; very mueh,” replied the 
major, with a de.icate blush, 

* You would like to marry her, wouldn’t 
your” 

‘Well, I believe 1 would.”’ 

‘But you ain’t rich, are you?’ 

“No, I’m not rich,’ replied the major, 
with a faint sigh. 

‘“Toat's ali right,” said the boys - 
thetioally. =? Aisteete 

“Do you tbink so?” asked the major 
brightening. 

* Sure of it,” exclaimed the boy. “I heard 
sister Say she would like awfuily to marry 
# rich man, but she was Willing to take 
anything rather than die an old maid,” 

The inajor ts once nore heart whole and 
fauoy free, 
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A LUMBER dealer in Minnesota, whose 
given naine was Isaac, had quiie an exten- 
sive correspondence. His bookkeeper made 
amémiracodum of every time his name 
was nisspeiled in letiers directed to him, 
and the list reads as follows: Isiac, lLisac, 
leaack, lecac, Ysac, Isaag, Iz, Isiace, Icac, 
isach, Isic, Isiaac, Isaace, Icars, Icks, 
laasic, Aisec, Isaar, laasac, lovic, lsaas, 
Isica, laac, lassac, Izk, I Sic, Issach, Isac, 
Isick, lssacc, Issaace, isoka, Issick, Isaak, 
lisace, laxk, Isaack, lcaac, 1 Sick, Isicu; 
isaac, Issac, Isace, Iscac, lsice, Isaic. 


—— Ef ll 
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For the first time io her royal history 
during ber recent visit to Glasgow, while 
abe was respouding to the address of 
welcome, 80Mé one in the back of the hail 
shouted to Queen Victoria, “Speak up!”’ 


— — 
———2 








THE Low CaBIns of 
America have been birth- 
places of some of the grand- 
est men. Lincoln, Grant, 
Sheridan, first saw the light 
if day through the chinks 
of a Log Cabin. Warner’s 








Log Cabin Sarsapearilla also originated in a 
Log Cabin and stands pre-eminent among 
the blood purifiers of to-day as Warner’s 


‘Tippecanoe’’ does as a stomach tonic. 


Sarines Asovut Stornms.—Wben oxen 
and sneep collect as if they were 
seeking shelter, a may be expected. 

Peafow!l utter loud cries before a storm, 
and select a low perch. 

Whena heavy cloud comes up in the 
south-west, and seems to settle back again, 
look out for a storm, 

Red clouds at sunrise indicate storm. 

A long strip of clouds called Salmon or 
Noab’s Ark, stretching east and west is a 
sign of stormy wheather, but when it 
extends north and south, i iga sign of dry 
weatuer, 

lt the clouds be of different hta, the 
sky being greyish or dirty biue, with hard- 
ly any wind stirring, the wind, bowever, 
changing from west to south, or sometimes 
to south-east, without perceptibly increas- 
ing in force, expect storm. 

ls becoming alternately bright and 
dim indicate approaching storms. 

Fire always burns brighter, and throws 
out more beat, just before a storm, and 1s 
hotter during a storm. 

Distant sounds heard with distinciness 
during the day indicate rain. 

— — 2 ee 


CARE IN DRINKING.—An exchange no- 
tices as a wise poceeeee the act of a phy- 
sician, who, while riding in a railroad car, 
gave one of his children a drink of water 
vy spreading a clean bandkerchief over the 
top of the glass to prevent the contact of 
the child’s lips with the tumbler. 

A still better expedient with the same 
object in view has olten been resorted to by 
the writer, and his chiidren bave been in- 
structed to practice tte same precaution 
when obliged to drink from a mug or tum- 
bler on the cars, steamboats, or at public 
drinking fountains, 

lt consists of bringing the lower edge of 
tbe drinking cup beneath the lower lip, in- 
<tead of letting it come in contact with the 
mucous membrane of the mouth. Teach 
the children tostick their whole bill into 
the cup when they take a drink underjsuch 
circumstances, for it avoids a realand oon- 
siderable danger of infection from certain 
contagious diseases, 

<2 ee ___—_—— 

Too MucH Mopgsty.—‘Jobn,”’ shesaid, 
as sue toyed with one of his coat buttons, 
“this is leap year, isn't it?” “Yes, Mamie,’ 
he answered, as he looked fondly down on 
her golden head, that was pillowed un his 
manly bosom. “This is the year when the 
proposing is done by the young ladies?” 
*Yea,”’ “I hope you don’t expect me to 
propose to you?” ‘*Why, Maule, dear, I 
never gave the matter a thought—1--er—to 
—-to—teil the truth; I’ve = known you 
for—that is to ssy——” ‘1’m glad you 
didn’t expect me to pro 1’m not that 
kind, J] hope, No, John, dearest. I couldn’t 
pe 80 immodest, | awn going to let you do 
the propemes ourself in the old-tashioned 
way. The old-fashioned way is good enough 
for me.’’ And the gentle maiden gave ber 
lover a beawning smile; and yet the youth 
rejoiced that he had found such a treasure 
ol modesty. 





The mind has a certain vegetative power, 
which canno wholly be idle. If it is not 
laid outand cultivated, it will of itself shoot 
up in weeds or flowers of a wild growth. 








LOG CABIN SUCCESS. 





W hat ails the young men? 

Robert Garrett s father left uim a fortune 
of twenty millions. He was from ocbild- 
hood reared in luxury; he received a splen- 
did education with an especial training into 
the thorough knowledge of railroad wan- 
agement and was expected to succeed his 
father ag a railroad —. 

Witbin saene peees after the responsibil- 
ities which bis father’s death threw upon 
him were assumed, he is roported a bro- 
ken down man, with mind and health per- 
manently shattered. 

George Law is another young man left 
with millions of money, who is reported 
among the “wrecks.’’ His father, bred a 
stone mason, was of gigantic size and 
strength, with commensurate brain 
power, so he became a great contractor, 
then a railroad king and left haifa dozen 
millions for bis son to dissipate. The 
young man is a success as a dissipator. 

Tne founders of both ofthese great es- 
tates were born in the most humbie walks 
of life, grew strong nentally and prysicaily, 
by simple living and honest labor and de- 
veloped into financial giants, Their sons 
were reared in the jap of lurary and devel- 
oped into intellectua! pigmies. 

The great men of our country have not, 
as a rule, come from the elegant mansions 
of the cities, but frum the Cabins of 
the rural districta, Simple ways of living, 
freedom trom dissipation, and enervating 
pleasures, simple remedies for disease, 
effective and which leave no poison in the 
system develope brawny,, vee men, 
who compel the wor.d to recognize their 
strength and power. 

Toe wholesome, old-fashioned Log Cab- 
in remedies are the safest and surest for 
family usc, Our grandmothers knew how 
to prepare the teasand syrups of roots, 
berbs and baisams which drive disease out 
of the system by natural methods and 
leave no after ill effects. The most potent 
of these old-time remedies were, after long 
and searching investigation secured by H. 
H, Warner, of safe cure fame, and are now 
put out for the yo of the nations” in 
the Warner's Log Cabin remedies. 

Regulate the reguiator with Warner’s 
Log Cabin sareaparilla and with pure biood 
giving health, strength, mental and bodily 
vigor, you may hope to cope successfuliy 
with the mest gigantic financial problems 





of the age, without wrecking health and 
manhood, 
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Humorous, 


THE ADVANOED WUMAN. 








She went round and asked subscriptions 
For the heathen black Egyptians 
And the Terra del Fuexians, 
She did; 
For the tribes round Athabasca, 
And the men of Medagascar, 
And the poor souls of Alaska, 
So she did; 
She longed, she said, to buy 
Jelly cake and jam and pie 
For the Anthropophagl, 
so she did, 


How she loved the cold Norwegian 
And the poor half-melited Feejean, 
And the dear Moiucca Islander, 
She did; 
She sent tins of red tomato 
To the tribes beyond the equator, 
But her husband ate potato, 
So he did; 
The poor helpless, homeless thing 
(My voice falters as I sing) 
Tied his clothes up with a string, 
Yes, he did, 


-U. N. None, 





An ink-convenience—A pen. 
Figure ot speech—A talking dull. 
Doing light work—Cleaning the lamps. 


In the human race the butcher holds the 
steaks. 


Opportunities are like vacant lots. They 
must be improved to be profitable, 


Why is a doctor iike a broken windlass ? 
—Because he can draw nothing from the well. 


My firet isa kind of buuer, my second 


{s a kind of licker, my whole is part of a gun.—Ram- 
rod, 


The reason that birds clean out a fruit 
tree so quickly is that they take the fruit away a peck 
at a time. 


**Have you traveled a good deal?’ ‘‘I 
should say so. I have been around the world so 
often that my head swims.*’ 


Old lady, to convict: ‘‘ Do they allow 
you to read the Bible, my poor man?’’ Convict, 
sadly: ‘‘Madam, they make me read it.’’ 


Barber, desirous to please: ‘‘ How would 
you like your hair cut, sir?’’ Customer, innocently: 
**First rate! That's what I came in here for.’ 


Did not some une remark that ‘time 
waits for no man?’’ What's the matter with the 
fellow'’s wateh that has been in pawn for three sea- 
sons? 


A good housewife never opens the con 
densed milk can with her hasband’s razor, nor willa 
loving husband curry tne horse with the nutmeg 
«rater, 


Customer, to waiter: ‘‘Some cheese, 
please?’’ Walter: *‘Beg pardon, sir, Very sorry, 
sir, Cheese out, sir.'’ Customer: ‘That so? When 
do you expect it back?’’ 


‘“‘Why, how are you, Phil? Glad to see 
youintown. Where are you putting up?’’ **With 
my wife, of course; and [ have a good deal to put 
up with, I can tell you.’’ 


Old Dollikins had a dog named Watch. 
As the animal became old he became 60 deaf that he 
could mot hear when called, So Doliikins held out 
hie watch and it worked like a charm. The poodle 
came every time. 


There are only three factories in this 
country where curnets are mate. This is too bad. 
It seems as though a greater opportunity onght to 
be aflorded the people to blow their brains out if 
they desired to do it. 


Lady, delightedly, to new boarder: «‘I 
must congratulate you, Mr. Byseps, on your ability 
asacarver, You dismembered that chicken beau- 
tifully.*’ Mr. byseps: ‘*Thanks; I deserve no spe- 
cial credit. I’m a stone-culter.’' 


‘This thing makes me tired,’’ exclaimed 
the farmer, when he caught his hired man sitting on 
the shady side of the haystack. ‘'Mebbe it does,’ 
was thereply, ‘‘but it don*t make me tired, It's 
the all- fired work that uses me up.’’ 


“My triends,’’ said a temperance lec 
turer, lowering his voiceto an impressive whisper, 
*4f allthe grog shops were at the bottom of the 
sea, what would be the result?'' For answer came: 
**Lots ol people would get drowned!'’ 


Mendicant: ‘‘Please help a poor blind 
man!'’ Kind old lady: ‘‘Blind? Why, bless me, 
yes; there’'sa dime for you.’’ Mendicant: ‘*Thank 
ye beartily, ma'am. I Knowed the mionitl see ye 
comin’ ye was a kind-hearted ole ‘ooman.’’ 


« First train robber, in the West: ‘‘What 
train did you stop last night?’’ Second robber: 
‘(Overland express, going West.’’ First robber: 
‘Git much?’’ Second robber: ‘*‘Naw, chock full of 
people comin’ home from the Eastern summer re- 
sorts.’’ 


Rev. Charles Poundtext, who has been 
writing his sermon, looking up suddenly: ‘‘Marta, 
will you take the children out of the room fora few 
minutes?’* Mrs. Poundiext, in surprise: ‘* Cer- 
tainly, my dear; but—are they annoying you?’’ Rev. 
Poundtext: *‘Notatail; but I have Just dipped the 
mucilage brush into the Ink-well, and I would like 
to be at liberty to make a few remarks,’' 


« 





A Loe CaBin does not 
look very handsome from 
+ 4 the outside, with the coon 

skin nailed on the door, but 
JLs health and contentment the 
hardy pioneers of American 
civilization found in them. 
Their health was maintained by simple 
remédies of roots and herbs, now repro- 
duced in Warner’s Log Cabin Remedies, 
made by Warner of Safe Cure fame. 
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How Tuxry SHow THEIR APPROVAL.— 
The Japanese theatre-goers bave a very 
original way of showing their roval of » 
particulariy fine performance, They sbriek 
and whoop with delight, and when the en- 
thusiasm reaches its hest pitoh, hats, 
coats, or other articles of o ing are show- 
ered upon the stage as boug uets are flung to 
the favorites in this country. 

A story is told of a foreigner who saw this 
rain of coats and sashes falling upon the 
stage after a thrilling scene,and wishing 
to contribute his mite, be toseed his bat over 
too, He was willing to sacrifice that much 
to keep up the oredit of his country, particu- 
larly asthe hat was an oid one and he 
hadasoftcap in his pocket to fall tack 


upon. 

Much to bis surprise, at the close of the 
entertainment, the manager brought bis 
hat back to him and asked for a sum of 
money. A few inquiries elicited the Infor- 
mation that the articiesthrown to the star 
were m4 /ely pledges, to be afterwards re- 
deemed, by money, the actors having a 
regular schedule of prices, 

So much for coats, pipes, and sashes, and 
& corresponding sam for foreigners’ 
hata, or any trifle. The enthusiast reiuct- 
antliy handed over the amount, received 
back bis bat, and departed from the scene 
of action a sadder buta wiser man—wiser 
in that he recogn zed the necessity of 
thoroughly understanding the meaning 
of foreign customs before following them 
with ardor, 


THE ANTIQUITY OF THE TELEPHONE.— 
There is a Jupanvse proverb wuich says, 
“To learn the new, search the old,” and in 
inany instances there is more truth than 
poetry in the assertion. 

Tove telephone bas been looked upon as 
strictly a modern invention, but a state. 
ment has recently been made by a traveller 
in India that the instrament bas been used 
by the priests of that country for 2,000 
years, 

Tne telephone of India lacks the im- 
provements and pertection of our telephone; 
neither bas it any system of general 
coumunication., It is confined entirely to 
the temples, and employed only by the 
bigh-caste people. 

te very existence is kept a secret to 
general travellers in that country, as it has 
been forthe 2000 years it bas lived. In 
some of the teuples are the remains of 
worm-eaten transinitters and wooden 
conduita, which are at least several 
bundred years old. 

The priests claim that the system has 
been in existence since the creation, and 
laugh at the idea of its being applied only 
with the last few years. If tnese state. 
ments are true, who, then, was the real in- 
ventor of the telephone? 

TS OS 


THE very latest rage among some of New 
York’s fairest creatures are canes, Tney 
ar@ known as walking sticks for ladies, and 
Sarab Bernhardt is said to be the mother 
of the fashion. Itisin s slight degree a 
return of the fashion of Fielding’s and 
Richardson’s time. 








“NASAL VOICES, CATARRHA AND 
FALSE TEETH.” 





A prominent English woman says the 
American women all have high, shrill, 
nasal voices and false teeth. 

Americans don't like the constant 
twitting they get about this nasal twang, 
and yet it is a fact caused by our dry 
a atmosphere, and the universal 
presence of catarrbal difficulties, 

But why sbould so many of our women 
have false teeth? 

That is more of a poser tothe Eugiish. 
It is quite im ible to account for it 
except on the theory of spengee stomach 
action caused by iimprudence in eating and 
by wantof regular exercise. 

Both conditions are unnatural, 

Catarrhal troubles everywhere prevail 
and end in cougb and consumption, which 
are promoted by mal-nutrition induced by 
deranged stomach action. The condition 
is a modern one, one unknown to our an- 
cestors who prevented the catarrb, cold, 
cough and consumption by abundant and 
regular use of what is now Known as 
Warner's Log Cabin cough and consump 
tion remedy and Log Cabin sarsaparilia, 
two old fashioned standard remedies hand- 
ed down from our ancestors, and now ex. 
clusively put forth under the strongest 
guarantees of purity and efficacy by the 
world-famed makers of Warner’s sale 
cure, These two remedies plentifully used 
as the fall and winter seasons advance, to- 
gether with an occasional use of Warner’s 
Log Cabin rose cream, to strengthen and 
protect the nasal membranes, give a positive 
assurance of freedom, both from catarrb 
and those dreadful and if neglected, in- 
evitabls consequences, poéumonia, lung 
troubles and oonsumption, which #0 
generally and fatally prevail among our 
people, 

Comrade Eli Fisher, of Salem, Henry 
Co., lowa, served four years In the late war 
and contracted a disease called consumption 
by the docters, 

He had frequent hemorrhages. After 
using Warner’s Log Vabin cough and 
consumption remedy, be says, under the 
date of Jan. 19.h, 1888: “I do not bieed at 
the lungs any tmure, My cough does not 
bother me,and I do not bave any more 
smothering spells.’’ Warner’s Log Cabin 
rose cream cured his wife of catarrh and 
she is ‘sound and well.’’ 

Of course we do not like to have our 
| wowwen called nose talkers and false teeth 





| owners, but these conditions can be readily 


i overcome in the manner indicated 








WuHen Dean Swift was invited to dinner 
by bis friend Lord Bolingbroke, and, as an 
inducement to accept the invitation, was 
shown the dinner bill, he replied, “A fig 
for your dinner bill, show me your bill of 
company.” 


Wat ia more attractive than a pretty 
face with a fresb, bright complexion? For 
it, use Pozsoni’s Powder. 
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Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh ts the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
&c. E.T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa 
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You can live at home and make more money at work for a@ | 
than at anything else in the world. Kither sex allages. Comte | 
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BR. DOLLARD, 
513 


ON KSTNUT &T., 
Philadelphia. 
Premier Artist 
IN HAIR. 
Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMRAB VEN 


TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOUPRES, 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 


measure their own heads with accuracy : 

FOR WIGS, INCHES, TOUPEES AFD SCALF6, 
No.l, The round of the = beck 
No. % From forehead “> us ° 

over the head to neck. | No. 3% Over as 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


PACKER INSTITUTE, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 











THE RESIDENT HOME FOR PAUKER INSTI- 
TUTE PUPILS, 





The number of students not living in Brooklyn 
who have wanted to enter Packer Inatitute has made 
it desirable that a home should be provided espe- 
clally adapted to this necessity. This home, which 
has been so successfully conducted for a namber of 
years, will be in the future under the management 
of Mrs. N. B, De Saussure. 

For her special fitness for the duties of this office, 
Mrs. De Saussure receives the most emphatic en- 
dorsement of the Inetitute, 

Her qualities of character, her social position, and 
her five years’ experience as Assistant Lady Princi- 
pal at Vassar College, have won for her success and 
merited approval in the social training of young ia- 
dies, 

In the autamn of 1888 Mrs. De Saussure will open 
her spacious, cheerful and elegant house, No. 
147 Montague street, two minutes’ walk from the 
Institute. Under her care the comforts of a weil 
appointed home wi'l be secured to young Iadies, a 
careful and constant oversight of their studies, and 
such tender care ae will make ita bome in ite literal 
sense, combined with the social advantages that form 
so important a part of a woman's symmetrical edu- 
cation. 

Parents who have hesitate! to send their daughters 
to a boarding-school can feel assured that they 
tranefer their maternal care to one especially gifted 
tor assuming such a responsibility, 

Students graduated from the Institute and simi- 
lar schools, aud wishing to pursue @ pest graduate 
course, will also be received, and those wishing to 
«ive special attention to music and art. They will 
have excellent instruction in these branches, with 
opportunities for development of correct taste 
through the art collections, public rehearsals and 
concerts, thet only a large city can supply. 

Mrs, De Saussure will be at her residence, as 
above, aiter September ist, where she will be pleased 
to meet the parents of pupils who wish to apr'y for 
membership of her family. 

Meanwhile she may be addressed care of Packer 
Collegiate Institute, Brooklya, New York. 

Mrs, De Saussure cites, by permission, the following 

REFERENCES: 
T. J. BACKUB, LL. D., Packer Gettegiate Institute. 
HENWORY kausing tt bier Fini 8 
a F) e ve ff. 
Rev. J. RYLAND RENDRICK. LL. D., 4 Irv: 
ing Place, N.Y. 
Trustees of Vassar College. 
Miss AREY o. GOODSELL, Lady Principal of Vas- 
sa 0 > 
Pror. MAKIA MITCHELL, Vassar College. 
ror. W, B. DWIGHT, Vasear Vollege. 
Por. 1. ©, COOLEY, Vassar College. 
Prov. H. VAN INGEN, Vassar Uollege, 
Misses BONNEY and DILLAYK, Ogonts, Pa. 
Kev. ©. H. HALL, D.D., 157 Montague at,, Brooklyn. 
Prov, ROB’T RK. RA YMON D, 123 Henry st., Brooklyn. 
Mr. WM. THAW, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
HAMPTON, ashington, D. C. 
ALLIDAY, Valiro, Lil, 
ALDAY, Cairo, Il, 
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Very meorty, if not quite all or our readers, would lime to 


preserve the 


copies of Tuk PosT, if it could be done eaal 


ly 
neaily and effectively. Ite size makes it one adapted 
1e@ 


for convenient and tasteful binding so that by t 


prover 


means, itcan be made a neat volume for future reference or 
oreservation, and at the same time an attractive and pretty 


ornament for the centre table. 


This means of binding Tus 


POsT proposes furnish in offering to ite subscribers one of 


ne ** 


EW HANDY BINDERS'’ now so popular, and which 


are unquestionably the most perfect and handsome articles 


of the kindever produced, 


THe BINDER is made epecially for Tuk POST; contains ome 
copy or the series ol a year witb eqs al security, thus preserving 


the paper thoroughly from loses, sellin 


or injury. Tus 


BINDER works 60 simply that itis the task of only a minute 
to insert the paper, when by cutting the edges it has all the 
comfort and conveniences of reading and handling possessed 
by the best bound book. The ‘‘BINDER’’ apart from ite 
usefulness in this respect is also a handsome piece of 
furniture, It te made of embossed imitation leather, neatly 
and tastefully ornamented in gilt with the tithe ‘SATURDAY 
EVENING Post" in bright gold lettering across the centre of 
outside page. It makesan article of beauty io iteelf, and 
of value as a bandy receptacie for Tue Post, that only 
needs be seen by our subscribers to be fully appreciated. 


This HAFDY BInpgeRr will 


be sent, all postage paid, on 


receipt of 75 cents, or free asa premium to any of our pre- 
sent subscribers who send asthe name of a new subscriber 
and §2. 0%. 

Address 


THE SATURDAY FVENING POST 


726 Sansom St 


Philadeiphia, Pa 
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So far as visible the season promises 
plain goods in new shades and new weav- 
ing. Solid colors largely predominate, and 
are given novel effects by being woven in 
#ripes in ost varied ways, as, for instance 
there are repped atripes alternating with 
diagonal stripes, corded stripes with satin- 
finished stripes, zigzag cuddab stripes with 
cashmere twilled stripes, or armure and 
bird's eye woven stripes with those of 
length wise reps or cords; and these stripes 
are also varied in widths ranging from 
bair lines and half-inch modest stripes to 
those more bold and effective, from one to 
three inches wide, while clusters of one 
kind of stripe are massed to form wide 
stripes that alternate with solid stripes ol 
a third kind of weaving. 

Many bigh-finished goods are shown In 
plain fabrics with the silken glossy sur- 
faces produced by closely woven twills; 
these will be found becoming to women of 
dark oumplexion, who delight in lustre, 
and having given up dull rough stufls, 
even though of the finest quality, 

Cashmeres are given a silken finish like 
that of Henrietta cloths, yet bave no ailk 
in them, and they are also woven in stripes, 
and are strewn with large dots that are 
made to look even more silky than the 

groundwork. 

Plain Henrietta clothe are Imported en- 
tirely of wool, and are slso mixed with 
silk in euch large proportion that the deal- 
ere call (hem satteon Henriettas, 

It is the experience of dress inakers that 
these mixed Henrietta cloths, even of the 
finest wool and silks, will slip and tray in 
the seams, and do not wear nearly as well 
as the pure woo! cashiweres, which now 
rival them in lustre. Among diagonal 
stuffs, drap d’Alma ia revived, with its 
widely woven twill, and there is a great 
deal of rough camel's-lLair and of Knglish 
serge in plain grounds and in stripes, 

The sott fine chuddah cloths for both 
house and street dresses aré made in 
France, but closely imitate in weaving the 
genuine India stulls, 

For winter costumes ladies’ cloth is again 
imported in the light weights introduced 
last year, an Jin all the new dull colors. 

For tea gowns some prefer woolen ma- 
terial on condition that they are, if not as 
costly, at least aw beautiful in their own 
degree as plush or velvet, 

One model of this kind is of genuine 
Indian cashmere in a lovely shade of pink. 
The back is pleated and pointed, and the 
long train is mounted round the point; 
under the edge of the train is a ruche of 
pinked-out silk to match, but this is the 
only trimuning. 

The fronts and upper part of the sleeves 
are pleated to match the back; the side- 
pieces are cut in the ordinary princess 
style, but the fronts of the skirt are gath- 
ered and mounted on the edge of the cor- 
sage like the train, 

A Jabot of Mechlin lace ornaments the 
whole length of the front, and the deep 
cufis are also of Mechlin lace, A band of 
green, pink and gold embroidered braid 
starts from the side seams, and is fastened 
infront by a rich clasp in pendants; the 
oollar and epaulets encircling the arm-hole 
are of the braid, and a band of the braid is 
put around the slevve below the elbow 
where the pleats terminate, the lower part 
of the sleeve forming a puft. 

Although the marjority of the new tea- 
gowns are very elegantin style, in others 
the efforts made to attain an artistic ap- 
pearance are not always successful, and 
the quaintly cut sleeves and = bias-putled 
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the akirt below the braid or riobon girdle. 

The breakfast gown is of woolen material 
in any colors, but the prettiest models made 
in the way of cream and white woolen 
fabrica, relieved by an under-dress in a 
different color and material, and trimmed 
with bands of dark fur, or else the under- 
dress is of cream wovulen lace over a colored 
silk foundation. 

In this case the collars, revers, and cuffs, 
and pockets are of lace over silk to match. 
We recommend the idea to young ladies 
making their trousseaux, 

Many ofthe bodivses of dresses intended 
for ordivary evening wear are cut in the 
heart or V shape, the opening, if email, is 
finished off with a lace collar, which may 
be fastened at the throat with a knot of 
ribbon, or carried down in a point follow- 
ing the opening of the dress and then end- 
ing a coquille, A lace flounce or frill 
gatuered round the neck has very much 
the sameefiect, Extremely tine white wool- 
len lace is used in this way, and pretty 
dresses for young ladies made of light col- 
ored silk, the skirt covered with two deep 
flounces of lace, and draped with a pointed 
tunic and pufled back drapery of silk, 

Tue silk bodice is opened in front only, 
and ornamented with a narrower flounce 
of lace gathered and put on asa full collar 
following the opening of the bodice and 
terminating in a point at the waist. The 
el bow-sleeves are trimmed to match. The 
dresses are made of silk, surah, or satin 
merveilleux, and are very simple and lady- 
like, 

The corsage only slightly open in tront is 
a step in the right direction; there is no 
one, not even the wearers of the extremely 
low bodies, which are, unfortunately, in 
fashion, who can justify this mode, and 
those who have not followed it bave but 
one opinion the subject, viz., that it is bid- 
eous and immodest, 

The tournure still decreases, and fiat 
draperies being also in vogue, ladies above 
the ordinary size are adopting the redin- 
gote style of costume, in which they look 
extremely well; it adds nothing to the di- 
mensions of the figure, and worn with a 
very small tournure is decidedly be- 
ooming. 

The best jupons are made of plain or 
watered silk, with silk and lace flounces 
round the edge, and very often up the back 
as well, Pinked out flounses of all depths 
are used for the edges of petticoats, but tor 
the balayeuses at the edges of dress skirts 
the flounces are very narrow, mere frills 
in fact. A novel idea is to make the gath- 
ered flounce about four or tive inches deep, 
and to border it with a band of moire rib- 
bon. 

W batever the style of the dress may be, 
whether flat or draped, well-dressed women 
wear scarcely any tournure, The putied, 
billowy appearance seen in many evening 
toileties is given by the arrangement of 
the material, and is in no way due tosteels, 
which give an altogether different effect. 

With corsets made to filand not to dis- 
tort the figure, and dresses planned to dis- 
play ttie grace of the wearer and not to al- 
ter and travesty all the lines of her con- 
tour, we must surely near the age of rea- 
son, which fashion is supposed never to 
approach. 


Odds and Ends, 
BAGS AND THEIR USES, 
Handbags, reticules, carriage bags, bags 
for holding fans, opera glasses, etc., are 
luoked upon at the present time as a tash- 
jonable and almost indispensable finish to 
a lady’s toilette, and an account of their 
shape and make will be welcome to our 


fronts are, on the whole, more likely to | girl readers, who can then make them for 
distort the figure than to add to its yrace, | (\hemselves, Or as & Very Welcome present 


The open banging sleeves, with close 
under-siceves matching the under-dress in 
front, are extremely pretty, however, and 
there is, on the whole, a good deal of wel- 
come variety in tea-gowns, 

A good model is made in silk broche in 
redingote panels, divided from the back 
breadtbs, which are mounted on the edge 
of the corsage in large gathers, by fan pleat- 
ings of taille, matchim® the pleated front. 
The sieceves are in hanging Juive shape 
with pleated taille undersieeves; a rich 
braid trimming down the fronts and backs 
of the panels, and on thesleeves and coi- 
lar, completes this very elegant toiletie. 

Even dressing and breakfast gowns are 
made with a certain degree of elegance, and 
open over plastrons and under-sleeves of 
velvet or plush, the pretty figured woolens 
of which they are made being slightly 
pleated at the shoulders, to give fulness to 
the whole of the front. 

A capital idea is to use a woolen lace 
skirt for the fromtof a breakfast dress; one 
length covers the petticoat, which isof «tlk, 
and another forms the plastron and a short 


tablier draped irregularly across the t 


to their friends, 

The bags intended tor outdoor use or tor 
concerts, Whatever their shape are finished 
with long ribbon strings by which they 
are hung upon the arm, and certainly their 
convenience is unquestionable, as in them 
can be stowed away the opera-glasses, fan, 
purse, scent-bottle and handkerchief, that 
would otherwise have to be carried separ- 
ately. 

The present fashion of putting a pocket 
in the dress just where it canuot be reached 
by the owner without a@ struggle, obliges 
ladies to burden themselves with numer- 
ous small articles, and many are the bad 
five minutes passed in searching for miss- 
ing possessions, or fancying they are lost, 
that these useful bags save, and thus only 
prevent the wear and tear of such anxieties, 
but by keeping the lady’s temper sweet ani 
unrufiied, contribute tothe enjoyment of 
her escort. 

These bags are made of all shapes and 
| Sizes, and of any materiale—in fact, as long 





as they are daintily got up they can be di- 


rsified atthe maker’s w thus many 


nis piush, Satin, Drocads and vi 


vet can be atilized in this becoming man- 
ner, while elean pieces left from light silk 
and satin evening dresses will often come 
for the linings, and smaller scraps to line 
just the upper part of a handbag or pin- 
cushioa bag, where the lining does not 
show beyond the draw-strings, and less ex- 
pensive material can also be used to com- 
plete it. 

A long bag is intended for use at concerts 
or parties, where opera giasses are not re- 
quired. Jt holds tan, handkerchiet, scent- 
bottle, etc. The outside material is of a 
pale-tinted brocade, or of plain ribbed silk, 
delicately embroidered with sprays of field 
flowers, worked by hand in floss silks, 

There are brocades to be procured at 
most silk mercer’s of a cheap description 
tbat would answer this purpose as well as 
embroidery or brocades of an expensive 
make, Their foundation is either white, 
pale blue, or pink, and they are covered 
with solt-looking flower tendrils, The li- 
ning to this bag is of select silk, and 
its color will depend upon that of the cover. 
It should either match the deepest shade 
used in embroidering the flowers, or bea 
contrast to the foundation color. 

By a contrast we do not mean a violent 
opposition, but any of the following com- 
binations: 

If the foundation is of soft blue or eau de 
Nil green, the lining color is of a saimon 
shade; for a pink foundation a sky-blue Li- 
ning is required; tor a lemon-yellow foun- 
dati.n an orange-yellow; tor a heliotrope, a 
lining of cream white; for a purple, a Li- 
ning of old gold or pale biue, 

Toe ribbons that form the drawing 
strings, and are hung over the arm, are an 
inch and a halt wide, and should match 
the lining as to color, with the bow at the 
side added to them; three yards of ribbon 
will be used. 

To make up the bag: cut a piece of bro- 

cade or rep silk, thirty-two iuches long 
and sixteen inches wide, and cut oui the 
same size piece in surah lining silk; sew 
the two pieces together, and be careful to 
make the edges neat, particularly at the 
twoends, Ky end is meant length, not 
width, 
Lay the piece down on a table with the 
surab uppermost, and three inches trom 
each end pleat the sixteen inches into a 
double boxpleat, reducing the widtb to ten 
inches. Stitch the box pleats firm at this 
spot only, then fold the piece together, still 
with the surah silk outside, Bring both 
ends logether, and join down the two sides, 
by first running the two edges of brocade 
very neatly together and then overcasting 
or slip stitching the lining over the seam 
so unade, A piece of plain ribbon is sewn 
over the stitching down of the box pleats 
to form the runner for the strings; this is 
kept to a line of three inches from the edge 
ot the bag. 

The bag is then turned to its right aside, 
and two large button-holes made at the 
back of it to bring the ribbons through, 
Two lengths of the ribbon each torty inches 
long are necessary; their ends are brought 
out through the button-holes and sewn to- 
gether. The remaining piece of ribbon is 
made up into a dainty bow and tastened to 
the side of the bag. 

The opera-giass bag is more of the “gran- 
py-bag”’ than the above, but it has the pe- 
culiarity of being fitted with a stiff bottom 
bottom made by inserting a piece of card- 
board shaped like the flat part of a double 
opera-giass. The lower part of the bag from 
the cardboard to the draw-string is made of 
satin or silk, the upper part of velvet or 
plush, and the lining of thinly quilted 
satin. 

A piece of silk twenty-three inches wide 
by six deep, a piece of plush three and a 
halt inches deep, and twenty-three inches 
wide, and a piece of quilted satin twenty- 
three inches wide and nine deep, make the 
bag, with the exception of six inches of 
plush and satin used to cover the card- 
board. The toundation of the cardboard is 
six inches long, the sides are rounded off, 
the curves on which the wide part of the 
opera-giass rests are two and a quarter 
inches wide, and the narrow part in the 
centre is one and three quarter inshes 
wide. 

To make up the bag: prepare the founda- 
tion cardboard, and sew the plush to bro- 
cade with a very close running; open the 
seam thus made, and iron it with a warm 


but not hot iron, Take the lining and 
run it on the wrong side to the other end 
of the piush, and join the siae seam up, 
first running the brocade and plush piece 
uy» and then the lining. 

Now join the bag to the foundation, gather 
the orvcade into # fulness where it i# to 





be attached t the rounded sidesof the card- 
board, but leave it plain at the narrow 
| parts. Sew the brocade to the foundation, 
und slip stitch the satin linin’ on its rignt 
Sice, 80 a8 to hide the raw edge of the bro- 
» Cade and léave the inside of the bag neat, 


Confidential Correspondents. 


L. B. T.—Aliens can purchase and hold 
realestate in Pennsylvania to the extent of S10 
acres, 


Ba RRETT.—“Red tape” ie officia) formal. 
ity, 8o called because lawyersand Government offi - 
ciale tie their papers together with red tape. Charies 
Dickens introduced the phrase. 


Ercet.— The Jereey, Alderney and 
Guernsey or Channel Isiand cattle, are all one breed 
of cows, but have been variousiy named for the is- 
land from which they were brought, 


Onccsus-—Craees was King of Lydia, 
and he was s0 rich and powerful that he could com- 
mand almost anything he wished tor, and his 
name consequently became proverbial for 
wealth. 


TROUBLE. —Sixteen is far too early fora 
airl to be thinking of love and lovers, uniess there 
is sowe special reason why she should marry early. 
2. Nogirl with any proper feeling, if she is engaged 
to one young man, would waik out with an- 
otber. 


Bret.—Thbe United States has an aree of 
3, 602,990 equare miles, and a population of 530, 155,733, 
making 13,92 inhabitants to the square mile, The 
area of Great Britain is 121,571 square miles, with a 
population of 45,246,633 or 266.92 inbabitants to the 
square mile. 


APOLLO.—An engagement ring would 
not be quite a suitable present to the young lady for 
her birthday as you are not at present engaged, As 
you say you mean to give her something else as weil, 
why not give her that something, and leave the ring 
till all is settled between you’ 


Zoo.—"Pachydermatous” means thick- 
skinned; the ‘‘ch’’ issounded hard, like ‘*k,’' and 
the accent is on thethird syllable. Formerly the Pa- 
chydermaty constituted an order ofthe class Mam- 
malia, and included animaisso diverse as the ele- 
phant, the horse, and the dog; but itisnow merged 
iu other orders. 


ALF. P.—It was customary among ladirs 
and gentlemen of fasnion of the early Georgiin 
period to wear black patches on their faces as ein- 
bellishments; therefore, when actors and actresses 
are taking partina play, the scenes of which are 
representing the manners and custome of the above- 
mentioned period, they aiso wear a black patch to be 
in keeping witb their parts. 


SopHis F.—The disparity of age is cer- 
tainly great; but stillitisa hard thing to be com- 
pelled to stifle the heart’s affections through consid- 
erations on that accoun® Let beth of you search 
well into your own heart—etudy weil your teelings— 
and if youare convinced that your love is deep, 
sincere, and founded on principle, apart from mere 
external appearance, then our advice to you both is 
to marry at once, 


T.G. Lioyp.—Surgical appliances for 
spinal curvature can be obtained from any surgical 
instrumental maker, but they must be ordered by, 
or applied under the supervision ol, a surgeon. You 
are not competent to select an apparatus for your- 
self; and you would do best to put yourself under 
the care of an experienced surgeon betore thinking 
of spending your money on what are, at all times, 
expensive contrivances, 


ANNIE.—St. Swithin was Bishopot Win- 
cheater, in England, in the ninth century. The tra- 
dition concerning bim is that it rained for forty days 
in consequence of the proposed removal of his re- 
mains from the place where they were buried in tLe 
Cathedral, The dead Saint is supposed to have taken 
this extraordinary means of showing bis indigna- 
tion. We have never heard of any connection 
of bis name with the flood with which Noab had to 
do. 


GRaPH.—A good jellygrapbh or copying- 
pad can be made by soaking two ounces of Kussiau 
glue for some hours in water; then melt it over 4 
slow fire. Whileit ts melting add eight ounces of 
glycerine, a few drops of carbolic acid, and, to give 
ita whitish color, a little whiting. Stirit well, and 
pour itintoa shallow tin tray. When cool it is 
ready for use. The ink for this graph is made 
with aniline crystal, spirits of wine, and gum 
arabic, 


Rep.—‘'Three sheets in the wind’’ means 
unsteady from drinking, jJustasa ship is unsteady 
when its sheets are in the wind. The sall of a stip 
is fastened at one of the bottom corners by a rope 
called a ‘*tack,’’ the other corner is left more or lees 
free as the rope called a ‘‘sheet’’ is disposed; if quiie 
free the sheet is said to be ‘*in the wind,’ and the 
sail flaps and Gutters without restraint. [f the three 
sails were so loosened the ship would reel and sta,y- 
ger like a drunken man, 


BatH.—Chloride of antimony is gener- 
ally used for browning gun barrels: and because |: 
is so good in Its operation, it is often called bronzing 
salt. Mix it, untilit becomes of acreamy consist- 
ency, with olive oil; slightly heat the barrel, and 
then coat ite surface evenly with the mixture. The 
operation can be continued until the degree of 
browning requisite is gained, The process is reat! + 
helped if a little nitric acid is added tothe paste of 
chloride of autimony and olive oil. 


THIRTY.—It would be impossible for us 
to anewer your question as to ‘‘what income would 
justify aman in marrying?’ The sufficiency of an 
income whereon to marry mustdepend on circum- 
stances, such as disposition and previous havits of 
husband and wife, the style of residence, and more 
particularly on the wite’s tact and management. 
There is no doubt thatthe income of a married lie 
is a great source of its happiness or misery, and no 
one should think of marrying unless he bas sufficient 
whereon to support a wife comfortably, orasshe is 
willing to be supported, 


ANNABELLA.—The word “Gospel” is a 
compound of two Saxon words, |. e., God, **good,’* 
and spell, **tidings’’ or ‘*message.’* ‘hus its) cni- 
files ‘God's tidings,’’ or ‘‘good tidings.’> GOp- 
serve, ‘God’? and ‘*good’’ are synonymous 
terms, The passage referring to the ‘*horn being 
exalted with hopor’’ may be understood when you 
look at pictures of favorite Asiatic headdresses of 
thé upper classes. Among the Druses on Mount 
Lebanon married women still wear silver horne on 
their heads, projecting out over the forehead, ani 
which a long veil dependson each side. Men also 
used to wear a horn, sometimes of a spiral pattern, 
froma close-fitting headcovering;: and the term. 
metaphorically speaking, was used to signify strength 
and bonor. Theanimai mentioned iu the Book 





Job is believed to be identical with the hippopota- 
mus 

















